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AFTER CAREFUL STUDIES 
the Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor esti- 
mates that, in order to meet the 
minimum need for decent housing 
in this country, it will be necessary 
to build at the rate of 1,500,000 
units a year in the decade follow- 
ing the end of the war. It is cal- 
culated that this high level of resi- 
dential construction would mean 
stable employment for more than 
2,500,000 building trades workers. 


DETAILS OF DUTCH LIFE 
under the Nazis have been revealed 
by a neutral observer who reached 
Britain a few days ago. Railway 
strikers in the Netherlands who 
have so far dodged the Gestapo, 
said the observer, are being paid 
by a secret organization, to which 
almost all patriotic workers con- 
tribute. Funds have also been se- 
cretly created for the support of 
relatives of political prisoners. Al- 
though themselves in rags, the 
Dutch workers are regularly giving 
a large part of their meager earn- 
ings for these purposes, the ob- 
server reported. 


A RECENT EDITORIAL IN 
the Army weekly, Yank, asserting 
that “you can’t ignore figures,” 
pointed out that in the first 109 
days of the invasion of France 
17,000,000 ship-tons of Allied ve- 
hicles and supplies were put ashore 
—more than twice the total received 
by General Pershing through 
friendly ports in the entire nineteen 
months of U. S. participation in 
World War I. “Who do you think 
made that stuff—pixies ?” asked the 
editorial, the purpose of which was 
to combat propaganda designed to 


HIGHLIGHTS 


cause disunity between soldiers and 
workers. “It is going to be tough 
enough reconverting to full civilian 
production,” said Yank, “without 
starting a fight among the men who 
will do the producing. And if you 
begin by setting veteran against 
civilian, you will end by setting 
Protestant against Catholic, Cath- 
olic against Jew, white against Ne- 
gro—and you will wind up having 
the very thing we are fighting the 
war to destroy.” 


STORIES ABOUT HOW MUCH 
money workers are making circu- 
late freely—most freely, perhaps, 
among servicemen. Most of these 
stories are exaggerated or wholly 
untrue. How different is fact from 
fiction in the realm of workers’ 
earnings is indicated by a Massa- 
chusetts bill for the establishment 
of a minimum wage of forty cents 
an hour ($16 a week for a forty- 
hour week) for all women and 
minors in that state. Why is the 
bill advanced at this time? Be- 
cause in this year 1944, this year 
when labor is allegedly collecting 
fat pay envelopes, there are many 
thousands of workers in Massa- 
chusetts—and Massachusetts is no 
exception—receiving less than 
forty cents an hour. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERS IN 
India are seeking higher wages to 
relieve acute distress caused by a 
wartime increase in the cost of liv- 
ing said to be in excess of 400 per 
cent. According to P. C. Chatter- 
jea, secretary of the All-India Tele- 
graph Union, all prices in that 
country are sky-high, with the rise 
in food prices “defying calculation.” 
Workers. “can’t live,” he says. 
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For Freedom? 


In the countries where people are 
ves they are today asking ques- 
ns. When we went around the 
rid, people in some countries said, 
he United States of America is 
nd by the Atlantic Charter.” 

We cautioned them that that was 
noble declaration but not the law 
either the United States or Great 
tain. They said, “Oh, but you 
t bound; we have a right to be 
k, and you are going to help make 
free.” When we asked them 
redom from whom?” they would 
freedom from one of the Allies. 





If we are to say in the future to 
se people that this was a war 
tween Fascists and imperialist 
wers, and that all the slaves have 
look forward to is a return to 
very and their old masters, we 
ve not done a thing but disillusion 
dreds of millions of people 
oughout the world. 
American boys are again fighting 
| dying on a thousand fronts for 
ocracy, the second time in a gen- 
tion, and if all they are to accom- 
h is the securing of possessions 
over the world for imperialist 
ers, and returning the people in 
se countries to slavery when the 
is over, we will not have accom- 
hed anything. 
here is already a dispatch or two 
London stating that the British 
sider the first utterances of Sec- 
ty of State Stettinius insulting 
hem. I am not pleading for any 
talistic attitude. I do not con- 
t it necessary to insult others, 
we have to tell the truth, even 
at may be insulting. 
do not advocate being insult- 
to friends or allies, but I do 
cate being realistic with them. 
telling the truth. 

Senator Chandler. 
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SUARD, BITTER 


' UR CAMPAIGN in the Phil- 
ippines, although far from 
finished, has already devel- 

moped enough to give us a pretty good 

picture of what to expect in future 
Pacific operations. 

I have studied this picture thor- 
tighly and I fail to find anything 
fm it to support the view that 
we shall defeat Japan easily 
ind quickly, once the war 
against Nazi Germany is over. 

On the contrary, all the in- 
fications seem to confirm the 
monviction which I have ex- 
iressed on numerous occasions 
Mat we have a long and bitter 
ight ahead of us and that the 
loser we get to Japanese home 
lerritory the harder the fight 
is going to be. 

Let’s take a look at the 
Battle of Leyte for a moment. 
| Leyte, in appearance, is just 
an ordinary tropical island not 
Much different from many 

Mmthers on which we have 
ought in the Pacific. It has 
jungles, mountains and rice 
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paddy swamps, and crude tropical 
villages. Seen from the air, it is 
entirely undistinguished except that 
it does have more flat cultivated 
ground than most islands. 

In strategic importance, however, 
Leyte falls in a different category. 
Although it is almost 2,000 miles 
from Tokyo, it lies across key Japa- 
nese lines of communication to the 
East Indies, Singapore and Indo- 
China. Land-based planes on Leyte 
would be a serious menace to Ja- 
pan’s supply routes from areas rich 
in vital raw materials. . 

It is evident from Japan’s violent 
reaction that we have entered what 
the enemy considers his area of 
home defense. That is why Leyte is 
worth studying as an indication of 
the kind of fighting we must face 
when we finally tackle the home 
islands. 


On Leyte: Advance on 
Jap machine-gun nest 


There are several important points 
to be made as to the Battle of Leyte: 

(1) When her back is up against 
the wall, Japan will throw every- 
thing she has into the fight without 
regard to cost or probability of 
victory. 

(2) Even at such great distances 
from the home islands, Japan’s mili- 
tary resources are strong and her 
men will fight to the death rather 
than retreat or surrender. 

(3) Our landing on Leyte re- 
quired tremendous numbers of men, 
guns, vehicles, ships and planes to 
insure success. These numbers must 
be multiplied many times before they 
will be sufficient for a full-scale as- 
sault on Japanese home territory. 

Japan’s reckless disregard for cost 
was demon- (Continued on Page 32) 














Beneath the Stars and 
Stripes, the representa- 
tives of almost seven 
million American work- 
ers meet to ponder the 
grave problems con- 
fronting the labor move- 
ment, nation and world 


Scene of the conven- 
tion, one of best in 
<A. F. of L. history, 
was New Orleans’ big 
Municipal Auditorium 
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© President William Green sounded 
vam the keynote for the sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American 

[Federation of Labor when he told 

the 600 cheering delegates that labor 

His moved by “one sincere and deter- 
fee mined purpose—and that is to defeat 
[wee the totalitarian tyrants and to estab- 
lish peace and social and economic 
Sjustice throughout the world.” 

The war is approaching its end 
with the certainty of defeat for our 
fenemies, Mr. Green said, but he 
stressed that until the last shot is 
fired, American workers will toil 
ito the limit to produce the munitions 
sand supplies needed by the armed 
Hforces. 

With victory near it is essential, 
Mr. Green declared, to begin plan- 
ning now for economic security after 
the war, not only for the millions 
in the army of production but for 
the millions who will return from 
the armed forces as well. 

“We do not want the men in the 
7 military forces to come back to 
en @ America, their homeland, and be 
rk- | compelled to undergo the pains and 
he B pangs of unemployment again as 
‘ soldiers did following the last world 
dd @ war,” he said. “After the war we in- 

sist work opportunities shall be pro- 
vided for all. 

“So we are urging and will urge 
at this convention that immediate 
steps be taken, preliminary steps at 
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‘Leaving hotel together for convention's first session are Louisiana's Gov. Davis (light hat) and William Green 


least, for the purpose of bringing 
about speedy reconversion. 

“Surely, we can’t postpone con- 
sideration of these problems until 
the last gun.is fired and until the 
last enemy has surrendered. We 
must begin now.” 

Mr. Green emphasized that labor 
will not tolerate any prolonged de- 
lay in demobilization of servicemen 
after the war. 

“We demand they shall be brought 
back to their homes as quickly as 
possible after the war is terminated,” 
he asserted. 

“And when they come back, we 
shall insist that they shall share with 
those of us who have served in the 
army of production in the enjoyment 
of all rights and in the enjoyment of 
work opportunities.” 

Mr. Green laid especial emphasis 
on the need of establishing a high 
wage scale to bring about full em- 
ployment and a balanced economy 
in the postwar period. Such a pay 
scale must be higher than that 
which now prevails to avert a 
disastrous economic tailspin, he 
warned. Increases in workers’ pro- 
ductivity have been so great during 
the war that industry can readily pay 
the higher rates, Mr. Green made it 
clear. He listed many examples of 
such phenomenal increases in labor 
efficiency ; in some instances, of al- 
most 100 per cent. 


‘Victory, Peace and Justice’ 


A. F. OF L. GOALS ARE LISTED BY GREEN IN KEYNOTE SPEECH 


Furthermore, wages and national 
income must be far higher than pre- 
war standards to meet the huge debt 
incurred during the war, he said. 

“The solution,” he said, “lies in 
the promotion and development of 
a national income sufficient to meet 
our national needs. It can be main- 
tained if we will pursue the policy 
and apply the economic philosophy 
that have been espoused and pro- 
claimed by the A. F. of L.” 

Another essential postwar objec- 
tive must be the reestablishment of 
unity in labor’s ranks to meet the on- 
slaughts of labor’s foes, Mr. Green 
pointed out. He voiced an inspiring 
plea for such unity, warning that if 
it were not achieved, labor would 
“pay the penalty” when the postwar 
period arrived. 

“If there ever was a time when 
labor in America and throughout 
the world should be united, it is 
now,” he said. “I publicly renew 
the appeal of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to those who left us 
to come back to the house and home 
of labor and unite with us. 

“If we stand as one and move as 
one and walk as one, when the post- 
war period arrives we can meet the 
enemy on equal terms. 

“So far as I am concerned, I will 
contribute all I can toward the es- 
tablishment of unity again in the 
ranks of labor.” 
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WAGE FREEZE IS ASSAILED 


DELEGATES FLAY LITTLE STEEL RULE; MEANY TALK IS SCATHING 


Denouncing the wage freeze un- 
der the Little Steel formula and 
slamming the government’s stubborn 
refusal to acknowledge the sharp de- 
terioration of workers’ living stand- 
ards during the war which organized 
labor has repeatedly demonstrated, 
the convention by unanimous vote 
instructed President William Green 
to name a committee to call on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and request again 
that he realistically readjust the 
outdated and iniquitous formula. 

Just about the strongest attacks 
of the convention were directed at 
the formula and other wage-shack- 
ling policies of the administration. 

A report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, unanimously adopted, as- 
sailed the formula as a betrayal of 
the understanding whereby labor 
suspended its use of the right to 
strike for the duration on the as- 
surance that wage disputes would 
be decided on their merits. 

Freezing of wages by “one-man 
edict” has been followed, the report 
said, by the “more shocking spec- 
tacle” of the majority of the War 


aie 
President Ryan of the 


Labor Board refusing “even to 
recommend” any alleviation of the 
wage freezing policies. 

“Thus, at the end of the third 
year of government regulation of 
labor,” the report declared, “the 
workers of the nation find them- 
selves enmeshed in laws of Congress, 
executive orders of the President, 
edicts of the director of Economic 
Stabilization and directives of the 
National War Labor Board.” 

“We accepted wage controls,” 
said Secretary- Treasurer George 
Meany, “on condition that demo- 
cratic methods prevail in their ad- 
ministration. We did not agree to 
having the War Labor Board ruled 
by executive order. We are con- 
tinuing our battle to have the Little 
Steel formula adjusted.” 

Immediate wage adjustments are 
essential, he said, if workers are to 
enter the postwar period with suffi- 
cient purchasing power to buy 
enough goods and services to assure 
full employment. 

“It is a refinement of cruelty to 
promise 60,000,000 postwar jobs 
and yet not do something about this 
matter of purchasing power,” Mr. 
Meany asserted. 

He charged bluntly that it was 
a “damnable untruth” to imply that 
this number of jobs could be pro- 
vided unless wages and purchasing 
power were boosted first. 

“When we went into this war,” 


Mr. Meany said, “no one connected 
with the official family of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor or any of 
its international unions had any 
doubt that labor would have to make 
sacrifices. Before a shot was fired 
at Pearl Harbor I think everyone 
was convinced that we would have 
to make sacrifices. 

“We know we have to sacrifice, 
and no matter how this decision 
goes, no matter what the President’s 
decision is in regard to changing the 
formula, we will go along. We will 
not rock the boat. 

“But we have the right to de- 
mand that the American worker gets 
justice and that the bargain made 
by the government be kept. 

“We have the right to demand 
justice for the people from our ranks 
who went into the armed forces 
and were promised they would come 
back to a standard of living at least 
as good as when they left. 

“This matter is tied up closely 
with the question of postwar em- 
ployment. Without adequate pur- 
chasing power in the form of wages 
we cannot get full postwar employ- % 
ment. Yes, we have the machinery © 
to build all of the automobiles, all 
of the radios, washing machines and 7 
such things ; we have the workers to 
build all of the houses that we could 
possibly use. 

“But we will not make those 
things unless there is purchas- 


Part of the audience that 
filled the visitors’ section at 


Longshoremen replies 
to a previous speaker 
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power available to buy them.” 
Others who went to the micro- 
hone to denounce the administra- 
ion’s wage policies were President 
arvey W. Brown of the Machin- 
4s President James M. Duffy of 
he Operative Potters, Anton Jo- 
annsen of the Chicago Federation 
fLabor and Gustave Knuese of the 
folders and Foundry Workers. 
“We have suffered tremen- 
busily,” said Mr. Brown, “because 
‘the attitude of the War Labor 
bard in its refusal to revamp the 
called Little Steel formula. There 
;no denying the fact that the Office 
¥ Price Administration has 
wt been holding the price 
ne. But the War Labor 
board has been holding the 
age line.” 

Mr. Duffy told the conven- 
ion that the members of his 
mion are indignant at the 
ilure of the government to 
kep faith with them. He ex- 
essed a hope that Mr. 
Roosevelt would “give labor 
is just dues by raising the 
little Steel formula at least 
» the point of 30 per cent 
ove January 1, 1941.” 
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President W. L. Allen of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union 








PPORT JEWISH HOMELAND 

The convention called for the es- 
lishment in Palestine of a Jewish 
immonwealth and urged the United 
fates government to take action 
Ward that end. President Green 
instructed to ask President 
bosevelt to use his good offices 
help bring about early estab- 
hment of the Jewish homeland. 
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Still Back Atlantic Charter 


AND WE EXPECT U.S. TO DO SAME, SAYS CONVENTION 


The American Federation of 
Labor continues to support the At- 


lantic Charter and the Four Free-. 


doms, the convention proclaimed to 
the world. Furthermore, the A. F. 
of L. expects our government to 
stand loyally and steadfastly by the 
principles enunciated in the his- 
toric Roosevelt-Churchill declara- 
tion of August, 1941, as well as by 
the Four Freedoms. 
























President E. J. Brown of Elec- 
trical Workers (left) and Sec- 
retary-Treasyrer J. J. McEniee 
of Metal Trades Department 


Employment Group 
Te Take Place of 
Postwar Body 


Conversion of the Federation’s 
Postwar Planning Committee into 
an Employment Committee with 
personnel to “do an effective job as 
and when needed” was authorized 
by the convention. Military develop- 
ments make such a reorganization 
desirable, the convention held. 

It was recommended that the new 
committee shall consist of the pres- 
ent chairman of the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, representatives of 
each of the A. F. of L. Departments 
and of women workers and minority 
groups, President Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany. 

The work of the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee was warmly praised 
by the convention. The group’s 
“notable contributions” in drafting 
the Federation’s postwar program 
and in stimulating constructive 
thinking about postwar problems 
were recalled. 





The convention called upon the 
United States to help establish an 
international organization “with ade- 
quate power to maintain the peace 
against all possible future aggres- 
sors,” asked that smaller countries 
must be made secure against uni- 
lateral action by strong nations and 
pleaded for “the promotion of com- 
mercial relations between the nations 
of the earth” as an aid to peace. 






U.S. Aid to Schools 
Called Wise Policy 


The convention approved 
a recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council for efforts to 
secure passage by Congress 
of a bill to provide federal 
funds to equalize educational 
oportunities for the nation’s 
children and youth. 

“The experience of all-out 
war,” said the convention, 
“has taught us decisively that 
federal aid to general educa- 
tion as well as vocational ed- 
ucation is essential to the best 
possible program of national 
defense.” 








— 
President James 
M. Duffy of the 
Operative Potters 
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Lieut. General Somervell delivering 
a fervent plea for stepped-up out- _» 
put of shells and other equipment 
vitally needed to crush the enemy 





ee 
Son of a trade unionist, Legion Com- 
mander Scheiberling is all smiles as he 
takes rostrum to make a friendly speech 
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Listening attentively are ¢ of. Commi 


J. MacGowan, president 
Boilermakers, and two local ¢ 
of the union which has play 
a key role in ship con 


A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasu 
Meany attacking the idea 
60,000,000 postwar jobs can 
provided without giving the p 
ple adequate purchasing pe 








President Green directs at- 
tention to fact that 64th 
<—convention finds the Fed- 
eration bigger and stronger 
than at any time in the past 


Eleven-year-old i. Ballard of 
Minneapolis sits beside his father, 
Delegate Stanley Ballard of the 
American Federation of Musicians 


President Leo E. George of the 
Postoffice Clerks (left) and 
President Harvey W. Brown of 
the Machinists at a meeting 
of- Committee on Legislation 


Secretary of Labor Perkins 
is welcomed by Mr. Green as 
General Somervell and labor—> 
chieftains stand and applaud 








@ Social Security Board Chairman A. J. Altmeyer 
—Even with full employment the chief causes of human 
destitution will continue to exist. Unemployment is 
only one cause of separation of a worker from his pay 
check. 

Sickness alone in normal times has been a far greater 
cause of cessation of earnings and consequent destitu- 
tion than has unemployment. When to sickness we 
add permanent disability, old age and premature death, 
we must recognize that cessation of earnings from these 
causes constitutes a constant and serious threat to the 
welfare and happiness of the workers of this country 
and their families. 

Individual savings, private insurance, home owner- 
ship and the help of friends and relatives do not provide 
the necessary protection. However, the industrial 
nations of the world have discovered that at least a 
minimum basic degree of protection can be afforded 
through the device of contributory social insurance. 
As Winston Churchill has said, social insurance _is 
merely a device for “bringing the magic of averages 
to the rescue of the millions.” 


@ Price Administrator Chester Bowles— No one 
group can win the war. No one group can win the 
peace and prosperity which we all strive for. In the 
past we had our sights pretty low. Each group looked 
to the future pie, trying to figure how it could get a 
bigger piece. The economy pie was too small, and it 
was necessary to get a bigger piece for ourselves. In 
the future we must put our united attention to making 
that economy pie bigger, and if we will work together 
to make that economy pie bigger our share will auto- 
matically be greater. : 

Together, we have met the challenge of war. To- 
gether, with vigorous application, with a dynamic 
point of view, with a full belief in our democracy, pull- 
ing and working together with one another, we can 
equally successfully meet the challenge of peace, the 
building of the future that you and I are counting 
on—60,000,000 jobs, better homes, better cities, bet- 
ter roads, a higher standard of life, better education, 
better medical care—all the things we need and want 
and are determined to get. 


@ Legion Commander E. N. Scheiberling—The im- 
pact of the demobilization period can be greatly eased 
if we recognize now two highly important principles. 
They are: 
irst, that the rehabilitation of veterans and their 
readjustment to civilian life are as much a cost of war, 
as much a part of the overall cost of defending our 
country and our way of life, as any phase of actual 
warfare. We cannot afford to spend billions upon bil- 
lions in wartime and then quibble over millions needed 
for the rehabilitation and readjustment of our fighting 
forces when peace comes. 
Second, that the men and women in our armed 
forces, by every rule of right and fairness, should be 
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Obviously, they shouid not be expected to start all ov@§ shout the 
again to win the place in life they held before war cz They | 

people. } 
@ Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins—I look @ and labor 
the labor movement to develop a new technique @ever thet 
friendship and help to the fine young men and wom graves fc 


who have put in these war years of courageous agg is too bu: 
intelligent service to their country in the armed force the grav 
I take it that they want to continue to serve the Shorta 
country for the rest of their lives not in the arma are not d 
services but in those heroic efforts which all of m They are 
will make together to. make this a great and goqy ments, t 
country—a country using its wealth and resources ff 
the advantage and enhancement of the life of its peopf}@ Vice 
and participating in international affairs as a pe™this war 
manent good neighbor to all the world. almost o7 
I am sure that the core of our foreign policy, so fag struction 
as we are labor people, is expressed in that slogalj necessity 
which the International Labor Organization adopt to assist 
in the Philadelphia Declaration, that “poverty amg with get 
where is a menace to prosperity and civilizatiq been tha 
everywhere,” 3,300 of 
grown t 
@ Lieut. General Brehon B. Somervell—I knog ficers an 
that you men and women are sticking to your w 
jobs, but there are a lot of Americans who are no 
They are turning to other employment in quest 4 
greater postwar security. 
Our men aren’t dying in Germany and in the Phili P 
pines simply to give someone the right to work at This v 
soft job before the war is over or to get an advantagll and conc 
over his competitor. Our men are dying for caus@can sol 
greater than any industry or group of industrieq who are 
greater than any worker or group of workers. and in t 
We've got to back them up. We've got to get peopl to Ame 
into the plants and shipyards, into every place our prag employe 
duction schedules fall behind. Our consciences mugj Amer 
give us no rest until every last man and woman on thg women — 
home front is in there pitching with the same vigog the like 
and the same unselfish devotion our soldiers displagj seen bef 
in the face of the enemy. fighters 
record 
which t 
and wit 
beating 
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@ Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orlean 
—Never again must the specter of unemployment 1b 
permitted to stalk over the length and breadth of th 
land or, for that matter, over any part of the universe 
Unemployment means hardship and misery; it mean 
poverty and sickness; it means anxiety, grief an 
despair; it means the crushing of legitimate ambitio 
and the extinction of the light of hope in human souls 
it means desolation, emptiness and the pallor of deat 
over home.and family life; it means the disintegratiot 
of human society and the demoralization of a natio 

Labor and management, science and government 
have a common stake in the prevention of unemploy 
ment; these four forces, operating under a comma 
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spiritual impulse for the welfare of humanity in general, 
must work in unison and with intelligent determination 
for the prevention of the experiences through which 
our nation and the greater part of the world passed 
during the third decade of the present century. 








@ War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
—Despite shortages in certain war goods, the overall 
manpower program has succeeded. 

Why these shortages in heavy artillery and heavy 
ammunition, in radar, ships, dry cell batteries, cotton 
duck, forge and foundry products? The labor haters 
shout their classic answer: “Labor.” 

They have confused large sections of the American 
people. North, South, East and West, the labor haters 
and labor baiters have been busy crepe hanging. Wher- 
ever there is a smokestack they can be seen digging 
graves for labor. Fortunately, the labor movement 
js too busy smashing production records to lie down in 
the graves so provided. 

Shortages in trucks and other “must” goods of war 
are not due to the indifference of the American worker. 
They are dye almost exclusively to military develop- 
ments, to the unpredictable turns of war. 
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and partaking in all of the offensive movements. I 
refer to the Navy’s Construction Battalions, popularly 
known as the Seabees. 

They have participated in the operations in Africa, 
Sicily and Italy, in the invasion of France, in Alaska 
and in the offensive movements in the Central, South 
and Southwest Pacific. In spite of the fact that they 
are, on the average, much older than the men of other 
branches of the service, they have stood the gaff and 
they have delivered the goods under the most rigorous 
conditions. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the men in this or- 
ganization are members of organized labor. You are 
justified in looking upon them as true fighting repre- 
sentatives of the great labor movement of this country. 


@ Director John D. Connors of Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau—Don’t you think it is about time that 
we gave more than mere lip service to the question of 
educating our own seven millions of organized work- 
ers—particularly those millions who are sometimes 
referred to as “war babies”? Are we going to permit 
these “war babies” to leave our ranks after this war 
is won as they did after World War I? Are we under 
the false illusion that the millions of newly organize 
workers are not interested in the principles and aims 
of the American Federation of Labor? 

It is said that in order to understand the present and 
future problems that arise in connection with the 
destiny of the American worker and his family, it is 
necessary to study and understand the past. How 
much have we done to tell the millions of American 
workers that the social and economic advantages which 
they enjoy today—yes, and before the war—are due, 
to a large extent, to the untiring yeoman service in the 
field of social and labor legislation by the valiant 
pioneers of organized labor? 





















We de- 


in the mighty war now raging than 
the magnificent effort of the mass of 
American labor. It has not failed 
us in the past. I am supremely cor- 
fident it will not fail us in the future. 


Secretary of Navy Forrestal 

Please convey to the delegates nv 
best wishes for a successful meeting 
and the Navy’s appreciation for 
what American labor as a whole has 
done to speed the day of victory. 


General Marshall 


The record in the greatest produc- 
tion race in history represents a 
tremendous accomplishment. You 
have made possible the overwhelm- 
ing superiority in supplies and 
equipment that has enabled our 
Army and those of our allies to 
wrest the initiative from the enemy 
in every theater. * * * 

If we are to knock Germany out 
of the war and keep moving for- 
ward in the Pacific with minimum 


‘es fi 
peopff @ Vice Admiral Ben Moreell—In the early days of 
1 pe this war we were faced with the task of organizing 
almost overnight and from the ground up a great con- 
so ff struction force that would also be able to fight when 
sloga| necessity demanded. I called upon organized labor 
loptei to assist in that task. You did so with enthusiasm, 
ang with generosity and with efficiency. The result has 
zatiog been that, beginning with the first regiment of some 
3.300 officers and men in December, 1941, we have 
grown to a mighty construction force of 250,000 of- 
know ficers and men, distributed to all of the battle areas 
Wa 
> no 
$s _ MESSAGES TO THE CONVENTION 
hili President Roosevelt tion job so as to shorten the war. 
at This war job is of first importance | 4 know there will be no letdown 
ntagl and concern to all of us—to Ameri- in this task by any group of patriotic 
aus can soldiers, sailors and marines Americans and I know that such 
trie’ who are winning it on land and sea cooperation will continue after the 
and in the skies all over the world, war is won, so that we can make a 
eopi§ to American workers, to American peace for the world which will be 
pray employers and to American farmers. Just and lasting and in the interest 
mugs American working men and of generations yet unborn. 
n thf women have done a production job : 
vigom the like of which the world has never General Eisenhower 
splag seen before. They have supplied our General Somervell has informed 
fighters with the finest weapons in me of the steps taken by your or- 
record quantities weapons with ganization to increase the produc- 
sang Which they are beating the enemy tion of ammunition, tanks, trucks, 
th and with which they will keep on cotton duck and other needed equip- 
“thy beating him everywhere they meet. ment. I am indeed grateful for this 
rs. American employers with their renewed expression of support to 
eang Ingenuity and drive and American the fighting forces. 
oil farmers with their industry and pa- All of us have complete confidence 
tiot tence have shared with American in the American workers. 
ulsy Working men and women in getting sire only that they understand the 
aati done so well the job of producing magnitude of the job still confront- 
tio the weapons, materials and supplies ing the Allied armies in Europe. My 
iong Beeded by American fighting men. personal thanks to you and to your 
‘eng Ve have all worked to that end and organization for your help. 










it has paid off in victories and the 
saving of lives. We can and we must 
stay unceasingly at the produc- 
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General MacArthur 


Nothing has been more impressive 


loss of American lives, we must in- 
tensify the force of the blows we are 
striking against the enemy. 
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John B. Haggerty, presi- 
dent of the Bookbinders 


Paul R. Hutchings, secre- 
tary of the Office Employes 


E. H. Weyler, president, 
Kentucky State Federation 


George Googe, A. F. of L. 
organizing chief in South 


L. P. Lindelof, president, 
Brotherhood of Painters 


Foster Pratt, president, 
Architects and Draftsmen 


Martin Durkin, presig 
Plumbers and Stea 


: - 


Carl H. Mullen, 
chief of Indiana 
State Federation 


Woodruff Randolph, presi- 
dent, Typographical Union 


Stanton Dann of Mobile's 
Federal Labor Union 22519 


Louise Collier of Ketchika 
Alaska, Central Labor Unio 


Harry Van Arsdale, Electri- 
cal Workers, New York City 





Short Week Urged 
As Job Spreader 
In Postwar Era 


Adoption of the thirty-hour week 
at the end of the war as an effective 
means of spreading employment was 
urged by the convention. The con- 
yention’s action was taken on a 

fesolution sponsored by the dele- 
gates representing the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. 

The resolution, which won unani- 

mous approval, was as follows: 


Wuenreas, One of the problems up- 
permost in the minds of the working 
people of the United States, as a con- 
sequence of the curtailment of produc- 
tion when the fighting ceases, is the fear 
of unemployment, and 

V HEREAS, The subject of full employ- 
ment and prosperity is something which 
concerns every worker in America, and 

Wuereas, One of the major issues, 

Sof which the American Federation of 
Labor has been a proponent for many 
years, is the six-hour day, thirty-hour 
week, which would spread available jobs 

over a greater proportion of workers 
and would tremendously alleviate the 

' evils of insecurity, unemployment and 

© poverty, and 

Wuereas, It has been proved that 

» where the six-hour day, thirty-hour- 
week has been made effective great 
benefits to the community have resulted 
and what benefits the community bene- 
fits the entire nation, therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the delegates as- 
sembled in the sixty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor request that. legislation be intro- 
duced before the Congress of the United 
States which shall embody the principle 
of the six-hour day, thirty-hour week to 
become effective immediately upon the 
cessation of the fighting, and be it 
further ; 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the 
United States and to the Representa- 
tives and Senators of the Congress of 
the United States. 


Besides its value as a spreader of 
employment, the thirty-hour week 
was held by the convention to be 
necessary and desirable for the post- 
war period in order to ease strain 
on workers. A committee report 
pointed out that “technical advances 
in industry and the accelerating 
rate of production have developed 
tensions which cause workers to 
burn out at an early age.” 

Justifiable in time of war, such 
‘conditions must not be tolerated dur- 
ing peacetime, the report declared. 


PLAN TO HURT ‘SOUR’ STATES 
Punishment of Florida and Ar- 
kansas for adopting anti-labor 
amendments by treating their prod- 
ucts as unfair was suggested in a 
resolution. ‘By unanimous vote the 
convention decided to refer the pro- 
posal to the Council, “to take effect 
if and when the time is propitious.” 
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U.S. Labor Agency 
‘Confusion’ Hit 
In Resolution 


Asserting that during the recon- 
version period it will be “more than 
ever necessary that there be but one 
department dealing with the direct 
interests of labor,” the convention 
adopted a resolution asking Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Congress to con- 
solidate federal labor agencies in the 
U. S. Labor Department. 

This consolidation should be ef- 
fected at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, the convention said, “so that 
the existing confusion of authority 
and conflict of opinion between fed- 
eral agencies having to do with labor 
can be eliminated.” 

In her convention address Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins said she, too, 
favored consolidation and predicted 
it would be effected “after the war.” 


Exhibit of the Union 
Label Trades Department 


Broader Public Relations 
To Be Studied by Chiefs 


Expansion of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s public relations 
activities at an early date appears 
likely as a result of convention ac- 
tion requesting the Executive Coun- 
cil to review the question of public 
relations “in all of its aspects” and 
then to frame a comprehensive pro- 
gram and set it in operation. 

Earlier, the convention referred to 
the Executive Council a resolution 
offered by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union proposing 
immediate establishment by the A. 
F. of L. of a generously financed 
Public Relations Department. 


Representatives of the Meat Cutters. 
From left to right, Vice-President 
Poole, President Jimerson, Vice-Presi- 
dent Malone and Vice-President Lloyd 













The International Federation of 
Trade Unions is to be asked to call 
a world conference of free trade 
unions to be held in the United 
States at the earliest opportunity as 
the result of a convention decision. 

The proposal highlighted a series 
of declarations by the convention 
which emphasized the need of con- 
certed pressure by the free trade un- 
ion movements of the world if vic- 
tory in the war is to spell freedom 
and democracy for the workers of 
every nation. 

The conclave also called for an 
early conference of the trade union 
movements of the Western Hemis- 
phere to cement Pan-American ties 
of friendship and help raise labor 
standards throughout North, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

The convention held that the es- 
tablishment of free and democratic 
trade union movements in the lib- 
erated countries of Europe is vital 
to the preservation of democracy and 
to the security of the peace. 

Luigi Antonini, special repre- 
sentative of President Green on a 
recent mission to Italy, reported his 
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Free Unions Upheld 


World, Hemisphere 
-Labor Meets Asked 








findings to the convention, which 
adopted a three-point policy with re- 
gard to aid to Italian labor. This 
policy provides: 

(1) The A. F. of L. should give 
support to democratic elements in 
the Italian labor movement. 

(2) Labor should use its funds 
to help alleviate suffering and star- 
vation among the Italian people and 
it should call on government agen- 
cies to extend increased aid to them. 

(3) The A. F. of L. should favor 
restoration of national sovereignty 
and self-government to the Italian 
people as soon as the military sit- 
uation permits. 

The convention asked that ac- 
credited representatives of American 
labor be appointed by our govern- 
ment to take part in the coming 
peace conferences. The fact that the 
burdens and sacrifices of the war 
are being borne chiefly by the work- 
ing people was cited as one of the 
compelling reasons for the seating 
of bonafide labor spokesmen at the 
peace parleys. 

Attention was drawn to “the great 
number of our sons who lie among 
the uncounted dead or who have 
been incapacitated for life” as a re- 
sult of service with the armed forces 
during the present conflict. 





Edward Phelan, acting director 
of I.L.0., delivering address to 
convention as Mr. Green listens 


The convention said the working 
people of America are fighting in 
this war for the right of every man 
to have a voice in the government of 
his country; for the right of every 
man to live in ‘peace and security 
and to enjoy social and economic 
standards consistent with human 
dignity and comfort. 


“It is our belief,” the delegates | 


asserted, “that in order to achieve 
these aims the old, discredited sys- 
tem of power politics, balance-of- 
power manipulations and arbitrary 
divisions of spheres of influence 


must be abolished. This modern, in- 4 


terdependent and closely knit world 


must be reorganized on the basis of @ 


collaboration among all nations, 
large or small.” 

The convention gave its endorse- 
ment, with reservations, to the 
United Nations plan to establish an 
international organization to enforce 
world peace, warning of failure “un- 
less our plans to maintairi peace have 
the confidence and cooperation of 
all people.” Inability of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conferees to agree 
upon voting in the proposed Security 
Council because of Soviet Russia’s 
insistence upon the principle of una- 
nimity was noted, as was the lack 
of mention of the International La- 
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, Organization in the Dumbarton 
bks draft. 
‘It is essential that the I.L.O. be- 
e an integral part of any new 
bn to deal with social and economic 
bitters,’ the convention asserted, 
lit it is equally essential to pre- 
ve the full vitality and autonomy 
hich the I.L.O. has had under the 
gue of Nations.” 
The American Federation of La- 
r’s decision to have nothing to do 
th the forthcoming London labor 
inference called by the British 
mdes Union Congress was rati- 
d by the convention. The A. F. 
L. cannot and will not partici- 
fe, first, because the T.U.C. ig- 
red the International Federation 
Trade Unions, the appropriate 
ency to summon an international 
bhde union conference, and, second, 
ause some of the persons invited 
the T.U.C. are representatives of 
ions that are admittedly not free 
t government-controlled. 
A committee report, unanimously 
opted by the delegates, said in 
rt : 
“The free trade union grows by 
repting into its membership duly 
alified workers who believe in the 
rposes and methods of free trade 
ionism. It wields power through 
ubling workers to work out a uni- 
ed program which all seek to pro- 
te. 
“On such a basis—free trade un- 
ms—we ask the workers of the 
tld to unite. It is the only basis 
orthy of our terrible struggle to 
erthrow dictatorship and despot- 
over human lives. 
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“We want complete freedom to 
live as men should who are able to 
discriminate between the things 
which contribute to the comforts of 
living and life itself. We believe 
that the way to build a better world 
lies first in a united effort to revive 
and strengthen the free trade union 
movements of the world. 

“We urge this convention to issue 
this rallying call: 

“Free workers of all countries, 
ensure your freedom by uniting in 
free trade unions. Free trade un- 
ions of the world, unite to maintain 
lasting peace with freedom.’” 

The convention endorsed the 
newly established Free Trade Union 
Committee and called upon all af- 
filiated organizations and members 
to support the committee’s campaign 
for $1,000,000. The funds raised 
will be used to bring “prompt, prac- 
tical assistance to the workers of 
liberated countries in Europe and 
Asia, as well as to the workers of 
Central and South America in their 
efforts to organize free democratic 
trade unions,” 


Housing Program 
For Peacetime 


Is Endorsed 


The convention approved the 
postwar housing program of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
recommended that legislative action 
be sought “in order to assure sound 
and rapid development of housing 
construction on a large scale through- 
out the nation.” 

There is need, the convention held, 
to mobilize public opinion in sup- 
port of the principles of sound con- 
struction advocated by the A. F. 
of L. 

A report of the Committee on 
Building Trades, unanimously ap 
proved, follows in part: 


We wish to stress the need to main- 
tain and enforce high standards of 
durable home construction and of sound 
neighborhood and community planning. 

The standards of construction em- 
bodied in building codes must be main- 
tained to assure safety and promote a 
high standard of health and welfare in 
the community. Building codes’ stand- 
ards must not be impaired on the pre- 
text that changes are necessary to 
achieve low-cost construction. Low- 
cost housing must not be cheap housing. 


. T. Liu of China and 


President David Dubinsky 
of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union 


Three representatives of Euro- 
pean labor—Stolz of Czecho- 
Jevle (left), Brown of Great 
Britain and Lie of Norway 





To Renew Labor Unity Efforts 


A. F. OF L. CHIEFS TOLD TO TRY ONCE AGAIN AFTER PLEA BY GRE 


Unceasing exploration of every 
possible path to the establishment 
of unity within the American labor 
movement was ordered by the con- 
vention after a high-minded speech 
on the subject by President Green 
and discussion by the heads of a 
number of unions. 

A proposal that the American 
Federation of Labor invite the 
long-absent United Mine Workers 
to return to the A. F. of L. was ap- 
proved despite strenuous objections 
by Delegate John Marchiando of the 
Progressive Mine Workers. 

The declaration on labor unity 
endorsed by the convention pointed 
out that “a large portion of the rank 
and file of the C.I.O. deplore dis- 
unity as much as we do,” adding: 

“We owe it to these. men and 
women to continue, despite rebuffs 
that may be encountered, to work 
steadily for conferences 
leading to the consumma- 
tion of unity.” 

President Green, appeal- 
ing for adoption of the re- 
port submitted by the 
Resolutions Committee, 
sounded this solemn warn- 
ing: 
“When we pass through 
this emergency, when we 
march over the bridge dur- 


> 
Secretary Sol Cilento (left) of 
the ne aE Workers and Sec- 


retary |. Ornburn of the 
Union tebe Trades Department 


ing the postwar period and face 
again the realities of a normal life, if 
we are then still divided, wasting our 
energy fighting each other rather 
than be united in the defense of our 
common interest, it is not the leaders 
who will pay the full price but the 
laborers and workers of America 
who will pay.” 

And he closed his remarks with 
the following words: 

“T have talked to you in this sin- 
cere way. I am willing to serve 
so long as you honor me with this 
position. Whenever it becomes 
necessary for me even to leave, in 
order to establish unity within the 
ranks of labor, I am willing to go.” 

Under the mandate of the con- 
vention, the A. F. of L.’s unity com- 
mittee is to invite representatives of 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations to “meet and explore again 


George M. Harrison, president 
of the Railway Clerks, ‘ago 4 
over a meeting of the hard- 
working Committee on Education 


every practical possibility for bring 
ing about unity within the labo 
movement.” Further, the Federa 
tion is to advise the United Min 
Workers of its readiness to confe 
with U.M.W. representatives “‘in ay 
effort to find a basis of adjustmen 
and reaffiliation.” 
Approved by the convention 

a related resolution reading in pa 
as follows: 


Wuenreas, The differences between 
the A. F. of L. and other organized 
labor groups have continued for a 
period of time making it unlikely 
that unity in the ranks of labor will 
be achieved without some concrete 
indication of a practical basis on 
which the A. FE of L. is willing to 
approach the problem, therefore 
be it 

Resotvep, That the A. F. of L. 
Peace Committee and Executive 
Council prepare a statement for the 
benefit of all A. F. of L. affiliates 
and members containing the follow- 

ing information: 

(1) Those points on which 
there is a fundamental dis- 
agreement with the C.I.O, 
and/or other labor groups 
outside the A. F. of L. 

(2) The basis on which 
the A. F. of L. would be 
ea | to settle —_ contro- 
versial points, and 

(3) Present plans for 
bringing about a _ meeting 
which has for its purpose the | 
exploration of possible ave- 


nues of reaching an under-" 


standing with those outside J 
labor organizations, 


L. Metcalfe Walling, adminis 


trator of the ie 4 and Hour 
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Big Push for Security Okayed 


CONGRESS WILL BE PRESSED TO ENACT FEDERATION’S PROGRAM 


Mobilization of labor’s strength to, 


put an end to legislative delay on the 
social security program of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was recom- 
mended by the convention. All affili- 
ates were asked to set up social 
security committees at once to give 
effective support to the effort to 
make the program a reality. 

The convention directed the Fed- 
eration’s Social Security Commit- 
tee to work with President Green to 
prepare and submit to the new Con- 
gress legislation to provide a, com- 
prehensive system of contributory 
social insurance and social security 
designed to attain the following spe- 
cific objectives : 

(1) Establishment of a national 
system of unemployment insurance 
providing compensation on a uni- 
form basis to all workers not other- 
wise covered who are employed by 
private employers, with provisions 
for inclusion of the self-employed 
and employes of the states and their 
instrumentalities and political sub- 
divisions. 

(2) Extension of the present sys- 
tem of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to provide annuities for old age 


and total disability and survivors’ in- 
surance for all persons employed by 
private employers, the self-employed 
and employes of states to be in- 
cluded if they choose. 

(3) Protection of the social se- 
curity rights of men and women in 
military service without interference 
with any veterans’ benefits to which 
they may be entitled. 

(4) Establishment of a national 
system of health insurance providing 
health services for all covered work- 
ers and members of their families. 

(5) Granting to the states of fed- 
eral aid under a unified public assist- 
ance program, such aid to be ad- 
justed to the relative financial needs 
of the states, in order to enable them 
to provide more equal assistance to 
all needy persons. 

Pending the passage of such fed- 
eral legislation the convention urged 
that earnest efforts be made within 
the states to secure improvement of 
the present state unemployment 
compensation systems. The follow- 
ing specific proposals were recom- 
mended for submission to the state 
legislatures : 

(1) Removal of the pres- 
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President Harry C. Bates of the 
Bricklayers (extreme um. Vice 
Admiral Ben Moreell, Secretary 
Herbert Rivers of the Building 
Trades Department and Rear 
Admiral James T. Matthews 


ent stipulation that benefits may be 
received only by those workers who 
are employed in an establishment 
with a given minimum number of 
employes. 

(2) Increase of maximum unem- 
ployment benefit payments to $25 a 
week. 

(3) Establishment of twenty-six 
weeks as a standard period for the 
payment of benefits. 

(4) Removal of restrictive dis- 
qualification provisions so that the 
traditional freedom of American 
workers to change their employ- 
ment shall be restored. 

The report of the Executive Coun- 
cil on social security underlined the 
need to provide adequate medical 
care for all who need it, irrespec- 
tive of ability to pay. 

“Medical care,” it was pointed 
out, “is so intimately connected with 
life itself that denial of care often 
means denial of the right to life.” 

The convention commended the 
recent action of President Green in 
appointing a full-time A. F. of L. 
director of social insurance activities. 





Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board, who, 
in address to convention, called 
for an expansion and strengthen- 
ing of social security program 













Racial and religious bigotry and 
discrimination against minorities 
were condemned by unanimous vote 
of the convention. The delegates’ 
action came on a resolution spon- 
sored by Delegates Edward J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll and Henry F. 
Schmal of the International Photo- 
Engravers Union. 


The resolution: 


Wuenreas, Racial and religious dis- 
cord plays into the hands of the enemies 
of organized labor who are trying to 
bring about the repeal or emasculation 
of the liberal social legislation added to 
our statute books and to tear down the 
American standard of living, and 

Wuereas, The same _labor-baiting 
forces will find group prejudices di- 
rected against Catholics, Negroes, Jews 
and other minorities an even more ef- 
fective weapon to use in attempts to 
smash the unions in the postwar 
period, and 

Wuenreas, The American Federation 
of Labor, offering by its very existence 
living proof of the great good that 
comes of various groups working to- 
gether toward one common goal, has 
always contended that discrimination 
against minorities is inconsistent with 
the principles of democracy, which is 
the cornerstone of a free labor move- 
ment, therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the sixty-fourth an- 
nual conventiom. of the American Fed- 
eration of Labér, held in the city of New 
Orleans, November, 1944, issue a 
warning to the American people 
against the danger of allowing the 
wave of racialism to rise in this coun- 
try, and against tle evil of discrimin- 
inating against minorities, no matter 
who practices the discrimination and 
against what group it is directed, and 
be it further 

REsotveD, That the unions affiliated 
with the-A. F. of L. be particularly 
cautidned™ to be on guard in their 
readjustment to postwar conditions, 
lést they fall victim to the disruptive 
attempts of the union-wreckers whose 
interests bigotry serves, and be it fur- 
ther 

REsoLveD, That this convention de- 
mand the immediate abolition of the 
poll tax and the establishment, by act 
of Congress, of a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, au- 
thorized to eliminate discrimination 
because of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, in private industry as well 
as in government work, and be it further 

REsotveD, That the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
be urged to wage an unrelenting strug- 
gle against the groups responsible for 
the spreading of the poison of anti- 
Catholicism, anti-Protestantism,. anti- 
Semitism, anti-Negroism and other 
forms of racial prejudice, and that the 
Executive Council give all possible sup- 
port to the international and _ local 
unions in the undertaking and carrying 
out of an educational program calcu- 
lated to promote tolerance, understand- 
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Convention Lashes Bigotry 


ANTI-LABOR FORCES USE RACIAL DISCORD, RESOLUTION WARNS 





ing and amity among the various 
groups comprising the family of Ameri- 
can organized labor. 


Earlier, the convention by unani- 
mous vote reaffirmed the declaration 
of the 1943 Boston meeting con- 
demning discrimination against any 
workers because of race, color, re- 
ligion or national origin and calling 
upon the American Federation oi 
Labor to “carry on and expand the 
good work it has already done, so 


More Women in Unions 
Urged by Delegates 


By unanimous vote the conven- 
tion directed that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor give “special at- 
tention” to the organization of 
women workers. There are at pres- 
ent 18,500,000 women in employ- 
ment. 

The convention urged that women 
workers “be aided in every possible 
way in obtaining and maintaining 
agreements and legislation assuring 
them of equal pay for equal work, 
and in every way affording them 
protection of their physical, social 
and economic well-being.” 
















that the principle of industrial 
equality of all men will be estab- 
lished beyond question in every 
section of our country.” 

Delegate A. Philip Randolph of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters assailed auxiliary unions for 
Negroes, charging that such separate 
organizations for colored workers 
suggested acceptance by organized 
labor of the “sinister and destruc- 
tive” race theories of the Nazis. 


All Labor to Fight Drive 
To Restore Prohibition 


The convention threw the full 
weight of the American Federation 
of Labor into the fight to prevent 
a return of national prohibition. 

The convention’s action took the 
form of adopting a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers Union. The 
resolution said that the drys, unsuc- 
cessful in efforts to secure nation- 
wide prohibition, have made much 
use of the local option device, with 
the result that in almost one-third 
of the nation’s counties sale of alco- 
holic beverages is today forbidden. 


One of the convention visitors was 
Lieutenant Vaughan J. Thompson of 
Los Angeles, a member of the 
Operating Engineers in that city and 
an ardent trade unionist. He went 
into the Navy in 1940 and was at 
Pearl Harbor, attached to the U.S.S. 
West Virginia, when the Japs made 
their sneak attack. His union book 
(below), which was in his locker on 
the ship, was submerged for months. 
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Telegraphers Win Backing 
In Western Union Contest 


All-out support of the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union in the coming 
elections among Western Union em- 
ployes was pledged by the conven- 
tion. 

The Western Union election case 
came before the convention when W. 
L. Allen, international president of 
the Telegraphers, urged that the full 
strength of the American Federation 
of Labor be thrown into the show- 
down fight with the American Com- 
munications Association, left-wing 
C.I.O. union. The Telegraphers are 
fighting to win collective bargaining 
fights in the elections, recently or- 
dered by the NLRB. 

Mr. Allen declared that the board, 
which rejected the A. F. of L. un- 
ion’s petition for a nationwide elec- 
tion and instead split the country 
into seven regions for the vote, had 
attempted to hamstring the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers in favor of the 
C.1.0. organization. 

President Green backed the C.T. 


U.’s contention in a vigorous address 
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in which he charged the Board had 
shown bias in its Western Union de- 
cision. He said that when the C.1.O. 
affiliate petitioned for a single unit 
for Postal Telegraph employes, the 
request had been granted, but now 
that a similar petition came from the 
A. F. of L. organization, the Board 
underwent a change of heart. 

“The Board apparently wants to 
give the C.I.O. the broadest oppor- 
tunity to win,” Mr. Green said. “I 
protest this evidence of bias.” 

President Harvey W. Brown of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists immediately announced that 
his union had pledged $1000 to the 
Telegraphers’ fight. 


PUERTO RICO PROBE SOUGHT 

A piea for an investigation by the 
American Federation of Labor of 
social and economic conditions in 
Puerto Rico was made by Delegate 
Nicolas Nogueras Rivera of the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. The convention, ex- 
pressing “thoroughgoing sympa- 
thy” with labor’s plight on the is- 
land, referred the proposal to the 
Executive Council for consideration. 











Frank Gillespie (left) and Tho- 
mas Flynn of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters 





Frank Fenton (left). A. F. of L. 
director of organization, and 
Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. 
international! representative 
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‘A. F. of L. Is Justly Proud’ 
Of Its Monthly Magazine 


“The American Federation of La- 
bor is justly proud of its official 
magazine, the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATIONIST,” the convention declared. 

Both its content and its appear- 
ance make the magazine “an asset to 
our organization,” said a unani- 
mously endorsed committee report. 

The convention recommended that 
central labor unions create commit- 
tees to see to it that the FEprra- 
TIONIST is available in the public 
libraries and high school libraries of 
their communities. State Federa- 
tions of Labor were asked to make 
themselves responsible for placing 
the magazine in college libraries. 

The delegates also urged “all pos- 
sible cooperation” to increase the 
publication’s newsstand sales. 


The report of the Executive 
Council observed that the FEpDERA- 
TIONIST has come to occupy “an un- 
challenged position at the very top 
of the heap among official publica- 
tions issued by national labor fed- 
erations of the world.” 
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Chairman Matthew Woll report- 
ing for the Resolutions Com- 
> as Mr. Green stands by 


Joseph A. Padway, A. F. of 
L. general counsel, telling 
about labor's legal activities 


®\ Colonel Warren J. Clear, who 
made a highly interesting talk 
on war and fighting men 
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Material shortages are due chiefly to 
military developments and unpredict- 
able turns of war, Paul McNutt declared 


‘K Secretary Irvin R. Kuenzli of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
submitting a committee report 
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In a remarkable upsurge of enthu- 
siasm, the 600 delegates at the conven- 
tion rose to their feet and cheered the 
animous adoption of their own 
dge to give unlimited support to 

veterans of this war when they 
tome back home from the battlefronts. 
The spontaneous demonstration 
me after leaders of national and in- 
national unions had taken the floor 
e by one to supplement a declara- 
pn in favor of cooperation between 
bor and the veterans by revealing 
merete steps already taken by their 
ganizations to lend servicemen a 
ping hand now and in the postwar 
riod. 

| Because of the great importance of 
bor-veteran relations, we present be- 
the full record of the proceedings 
mn this vital subject. 





























CHAIRMAN WoLxt of the Resolu- 
tions Committee: The committee 
presents the following statement and 
observations: 








Labor and the Veterans 


Establishment of friendly and co- 
operative relations between organ- 
ized labor and the veterans of this 
war is essential to the future welfare 
of America. 

The achievements of American 
workers on the production front 
have served to defeat attempts to 
srouse animosity among servicemen 
against labor. The eagerness of la- 
bor to back up the fighting forces 
with everything they need to crush 
€ enemy is appreciated not only 
by the commanding officers of our 
Army and Navy but by the men in 
the ranks as well. 

While labor is proud of its own 
ontributions to the cause of victory, 
wll of us recognize that the greatest 
ssacrifices and the greatest responsi- 
Sbilities have fallen upon the mil- 
ions of men in uniform who are 
Mdoing the actual fighting. 

These men are going all-out for 
us. We must do all in our power 
for them. 

Labor’s obligation to the service- 
men is twofold. We must, first of all, 
produce in ever increasing quantities 
the weapons of war needed to hasten 
the day of victory and save needless 
death and suffering. This conven- 
tion already has served notice of the 
determination of the seven million 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to fulfill that imme- 
diate obligation. But, above and be- 
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Labor and the Servicemen 


‘MUST DO ALL IN OUR POWER FOR THEM,’ CONVENTION SAYS 


yond this, we must also make every 
possible effort to provide for the 
economic and social security of our 
fighting men when the war ends 
and they come back home to resume 
civilian life. 

The least America can do is to 
assure a good job at decent’ pay to 
every demobilized serviceman so that 
he can get a new start in life and 
make up for lost time. 

This is a program for which la- 
bor, industry and the veterans’ or- 
ganizations can and must work 
closely together, along with the 
agencies of the government. 

Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor confer with 
representatives of all these groups 
and agencies at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in an effort to bring about 
agreement on essential objectives 
and the steps necessary to carry 
them out. 

The ‘American Federation of La- 
bor and the unions affiliated with 
it already have taken steps to pro- 
tect the seniority and job security 
of their 1,500,000 members now 
serving in the armed forces. who 
have been exempted from paying 
dues while in the service. In addi- 
tion, a large number of our unions 
have taken action to admit qualified 
and honorably discharged service- 
men into membership without pay- 
ment of initiation fees. 

These are steps in the right di- 
rection. 

Furthermore, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has given unquali- 
fied support to the GJ. Bill of 
Rights and other legislation seek- 


ing to provide postwar security for 
servicemen. 

Your committee urges this con- 
vention to commend these policies 
and activities and to direct the of- 
ficers of the American Federation 
of Labor to explore every new ave- 
nue of cooperation with veterans’ 
groups that presents itself. Only in 
this way can we hope to discharge 
even a part of our obligations to the 
men who are defending the Ameri- 
can way of life and to cement them 
with us in future efforts to improve 
that way of life when peace comes. 


PrEsIDENT GREEN. Is there any 
comment ? 


DeLecATE Harvey Brown. I am 
very glad to learn of the report of 
the committee on the subject matter 
just submitted to the convention. 

The International Association of 
Machinists has been trying, in its 
small way, to meet its responsibility 
and has tried to pay the debt we owe 
to those in uniform. The position 
of the Machinists is that as civilians 
we can never fully pay the debt we 
owe to the boys in uniform. 

Many months ago the Machinists 
Union took action whereby we are 
willing to forget the fact that men on 
the fighting fronts, when working in 
our trade, either never joined the 
union of their trade or were mem- 
bers and deserters of our organiza- 
tion. We are willing to forget all of 
that and when they return and again 
enter into our industry and can 
show evidence of honorable dis- 
charge, we will admit them without 
paying an admission fee. 

We have also gone on record and 





Identifying the Speakers on Help to Veterans 
Delegate Brown spoke for the International Association of Machinists, of 


which he is president. 
Brotherhood of Carpenters. 


Delegate Duffy (see next page) spoke for the United 
The other union leaders who participated in the 


discussion and their respective organizations: Delegate Stevenson—International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union; Delegate Swift—Federal Labor Union 
19119, East St. Louis, Illinois; Delegate Madsen—Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers; Delegate Walter—International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers; Delegate Bates—Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union; Delegate Simons—lInternational 
Typographical Union; Delegate Ernst—Hotel and Restaurant Employes; Dele- 
gate Shoemake—Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Senplavess Delegate 


McCurdy—United Garment Workers; Delegate Jimerson 


ted Meat 





Cutters and Butcher Workmen; Delegate Burns—American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes; Delegate Googe—International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants: Union; Delegate Gingold—International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; and Delegate Watson, National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 
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have notified every lodge of our as- 
sociation in the United States re- 
questing that it create a committee 
on rehabilitation. The purpose of 
that committee is to contact every 
government, state and local agency 
that plays a part in the work of re- 
habilitating the veterans, those who 
suffer injuries, so they again take 
their place in our industry. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that in ad- 
dition to adopting this recommenda- 
tion, all the national and interna- 
tional unions which have not yet 
given thought to this question will 
give serious consideration to par- 
ticipation in a movement to do 
everything we can to help those who 
return to again take their places in 
industry. 

I again repeat that we as civilians 
can never pay the debt we owe those 
men and women in uniform on the 
fighting fronts throughout the world ; 
but if. we do what the committee 
recommends, we will in a small way 
be meeting that responsibility. 


DELEGATE FRANK Durry. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in thorough 
accord with the report of the 
committee. 

The Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters has at least 75,000 mem- 
bers in the armed forces. The 
question arose as to their 
standing in our organization, 
since we did not know how 
long the war would last. Our 
General Executive Board gave 
that question thorough consid- 
eration and it decided—and all our 
local unions have been so notified— 
that the members of our organiza- 
tion in the armed services will be 
kept in good standing, entitled to 
all rights, benefits and privileges of 
the organization without paying any 
dues whatever and without the local 
unions paying any tax to the Gen- 
eral Office. 

At the same time, these 75,000 or 
more members are kept in good 
standing in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Per capita tax is 
paid on them to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

We want to take care of them 
in every way we possibly can. When 
they come back we will see to it 
that they get employment. 

Our General Executive Board 
went further than that. It decided, 
and so notified all our local unions, 
that the men of the trade in the 
armed services who are not members 
of our organization are to be ad- 
mitted free of initiation fee when 
they come back. All they have to 
show is an honorable discharge. 
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We think we have done our duty 
toward them. We will continue to 
do our duty to them, and when they 
come back we will continue to see 
that their rights are taken care of. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The chair 
wishes to supplement the report of 
the committee and the statements 
made by Vice-President Brown and 
by Secretary Duffy of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters by expressing 
our appreciation of the fine report 
which the committee has submitted 
and of the splendid statements made 
by Delegates Brown and Duffy. 

These two organizations represent 
highly skilled workers. The mem- 
bers of these two great unions are 
men who have acquired skill and 
training through years of service, 
through apprenticeship training, and 
many of them possess an unusual 
degree of skill—a skill they have ex- 
ercised and which is reflected in the 
buildings they have constructed, the 
shops and factories where airplanes, 
guns, tanks and ammunition have 
been produced. 

These organizations are to be 





commended upon the high and lofty 
attitude they assume toward the vet- 
erans. They have contributed very 
largely to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor through 
this fine action which has been taken. 
Now I know a number of other na- 
tional and international unions have 
done the same, and I am sure that 
many others will follow their ex- 
ample. 

This constitutes a partial answer 
at least to those who, through propa- 
ganda, misrepresentation, falsehoods 
and other actions reprehensible in 
character, have made every effort 
to create hatred and enmity and feel- 
ing on the part of servicemen toward 
the American Federation of Labor 
and toward organized labor. 

These propagandists have empha- 
sized every short or long stoppage 
of work which has taken place lo- 
cally. You never hear of one of 
them paying a compliment to labor 
because of the high standard of ex- 
cellence in production which organ- 
ized labor has set during this war. 
None of our virtues are emphasized, 








byt all of the short stoppages that 
have occurred in localities and com- 
munities because men were moved 
by feeling have been broadcast 
among the troops overseas. It has 
been portrayed as a policy of organ- 
ized labor in the United States, 
It is men who hate us, who have 
always opposed us, who are behind 
this vicious anti-labor legislation in 
the different states. It is they who 
are responsible for the circulation 
of these false statements among the 
veterans and our men serving in 
the armed forces of the nation. 


But, my friends, the truth will 
prevail. If crushed to earth it will 
rise again. And I am of the opinion 
that, when the veterans learn the 
truth and are able to analyze the 
wonderful production record made 
by labor and the actions taken by 
labor toward them, such as we are 
taking here this morning, they will 
rise up and in their indignation de- 
nounce those men who misrepre- 
sented labor and who tried to poison 
those in the armed forces against 
the American Federation of Labor. 

This organization will stand 
with the veterans. We will 
stand by them when they pre- 
sent veterans’ legislation to the 
Congress of the United States 
and in the different states. It 
will be the voice of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor that 
will be heard in their behalf, 
and when some of these propa- 
gandists engage in further 
propaganda in opposition to 
veterans’ legislation, the American 
Federation of Labor will take the 
opposite side and stand with the vet- 
erans in support of their constructive 
social legislation. ° 

We want to secure the enactment 
of legislation for these men that will 
provide adequate security, that will 
provide protection and that will pre- 
vent the recurrence of what hap- 
pened following the close of World 
War I. 

I want to announce publicly that 
it is the fixed determination and the 
unalterable purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor to do every- 
thing that lies within its power to 
support the veterans, the men serv- 
ing in the armed forces, and keep a 
steady stream of the materials they 
need flowing across the miles of 
water that separate them from us, 
so that not a single scldier will suf- 
fer for one single thing he needs un- 
til victory is finally won. 


DELEGATE HArRry STEVENSON. 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I want 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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President Doherty of 
the Letter Carriers 


Delegate Castronovo 
of Musicians Union 


President Zaritsky of 
the United Hatters 


Robert L. Soule of 
the Local Committee 
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Delegates Cheer 
Wounded Vets, 
All Union Men 


Five wounded war veterans, al! 
members of American Federation of 
Labor unions, won _ enthusiastic 
cheers when they were presented 
to the convention and made brief 
talks about their battle experiences. 

The war heroes, now recuperat- 
ing at hospitals near New Orleans, 
were introduced to the delegates by 
Lieut. Colonel A. H. Raskin. The 
names of the heroes and a brief 
summary of their records follow: 


Sergeant Philip Sharp, of York, 
Pennsylvania, who was wounded in 
the head while serving with the 90th 
Infantry Division near St. Lo, 
France. Captured by the Germans 
and held prisoner in a French hos- 
pital for thirty days before our 
troops liberated the town in which 
he was being held. Member of the 
Teamsters Union. 


Pfc. Ferdinand Longo, of New 
Orleans, who served for nineteen 
months in North Africa and Italy. 
Twice wounded —at Cassino and 
again at Anzio. Before entering 
service worked as machinists’ helper, 
making Liberty ships at Delta Ship- 
building Company, New Orleans. 
Member of the Machinists Union. 


Corporal Louis Augustin, of 
New Orleans, who saw twenty-six 
months of action in the Aleutians 
driving a bulldozer to build advance 
airstrips. Suffered severe burns 
when engine of his bulldozer ex- 

~ploded on the edge of a 500-foot 
cliff. Leaped to safety as machine 
plunged over edge. Member of the 
Teamsters Union. 

Corporal Robert Coursey, of 
Peoria, Illinois, driver of a Quarter- 
master truck delivering supplies to 
front lines. Served twenty-seven 
months in England, North Africa, 
Sicily and Italy. Participated in 
Battle of Kasserirre Pass. Severely 
burned in gasoline explosion. Mem- 
ber of Carpenters Union. 


Sergeant Edward Rhoades, of 
Woodburn, Oregon, who served for 
one year at an American air base 
in the South Atlantic. As a Diesel 
mechanic he helped build runways 
on a volcanic island which many en- 
gineers had pronounced incapable 
of being adapted for air use. After 
a year with no fresh fruit or vegeta- 
bles and no milk and with only one 
canteen of water a day for drinking, 
washing and all other purposes, he 
was invalided home. Member of the 
Carpenters Union. 


President Birthright 
of the Barbers Union 


President Doyle of the 
Massachusetts Federation 


President Frey of the 
Metal Trades Department 


Delegate Adamski of the 
United Garment Workers 














World Consciousness 
TRIKINGLY evident in Executive 
Council reports to last month’s New 

Orleans convention and in the decisions and 
program originating with the convention 
itself was awareness of the world community 
and the reponsible part which the workers 
of all countries must perform in that com- 
munity. 

The convention approved and amplified 
proposals to maintain world peace through 
a United Nations organization. It approved 
the broad outlines of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and urged further conference to 
ensure more democratic and more respon- 
sible machinery both in decisions to use 
force in the administrative arm of the new 
world security league and in the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Because the fighting Allied nations are 
powerful world forces, it may seem logical 
to give them continuing responsibility after 
the war. The proposal would be practical 
if it did not endanger the peace and freedom 
of the small and weak nations. Also, our ex- 

_ perience under the League of Nations shows 
that the agency which harnessed to its func- 
tions the deepest functional forces of its 
affiliated nations made the most vital con- 
structive contribution to world peace and 
survived even war itself. The free trade 
union organization and the free employer 
organizations are anxious that the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization be maintained 
intact and integrated in the new organization. 

Realizing that extension of world political 
organization must be paralleled by extension 
of free voluntary organization, the American 
Federation of Labor convention directed 
that the A. F. of L. take the initiative for the 
restoration of free trade unions in Europe; 
that the A. F. of L. appeal to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions to call a 
world conference of free trade union repre- 
sentatives, and that the Federation call a 
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similar conference of free trade unionists of 
the Western Hemisphere. Aggressive war- 
fare in the Pacific precludes plans for present 
renewal of direct relations with unions in 
Asia. 

American labor realizes it cannot hold 
itself aloof from the consequences of world 
agencies and their activities. It is, therefore, 
preparing to assume more fully the mutual 
duties and mutual responsibilities that chal- 
lenge the workers of all lands. 

The present gives reality to the old slogan: 
“Workers of the world. unite!” 


Wage Policy 


A DECISION on wage policy and pro- 
cedure in keeping with the changing 
needs of our economy requires immediate 
action. On no other domestic policy was the 
New Orleans convention more united than 
on this. Repeated refusal of the War Labor 
Board to lay down fundamental principles 
with general application unfits that agency 
for service under changing conditions which 
will characterize the future. 

Although we have loyally maintained our 
part of the war contract we made with the 
administration, resentment against breaches 
of that contract by others will grow as war- 
time devices for increasing earnings dis- 
appear. Furthermore, they will disappear 
at a time when efforts to maintain employ- 
ment and national income will be at a most 
crucial stage. Employment depends upon the 
rapid action of consumers to take goods off 
the market. Wage-earners and small-salaried 
workers of the country supply more than 
three-fourths of purchasers in retail markets. 
It is, therefore, the responsibility of organ- 
ized labor to make sure industries are pro- 
vided with the necessary purchasers. This 
responsibility requires that we move to close 
the deflationary gap between consumer pur- 
chasing power that would be available at 
present wage rates and the purchasing power 
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needed to sustain full employment—a differ- 
ential of $11 billions. 

To meet the wartime problem, which is 
equally a peacetime problem, the Federation 
thinks that a second conference of employers 
and workers should be called to determine 
policy, procedures in administering that 
policy and the type of agency to administer 
it. We can use our mistakes in war policy to 
help in avoiding mistakes in the transition 
period. Mistakes that can be overcome by 
wartime devices would wreck a policy which 
must usher in full employment. 

No single domestic problem is more 
urgent than the reconstruction of our wage 
policy. For it is upon this that our whole 
economy depends. 


The Free and Not Free 


S OUR armies forge their way forward, 
liberating people and lands from Axis 
power, control goes automatically to the 
military, which creates a military govern- 
ment. Order must be maintained so that 
armed forces can concentrate on the enemy 
and the civilian population can return to 
the business of self-maintenance. 

In time the interim military government 
gives way to civilian authority, which must 
be representative of the national life. ‘It is 
in the revival of civilian life and govern- 
ment that the organized labor movement has 
a grave responsibility. - 

The free trade union movement is the anti- 
thesis of the totalitarian state that planned 
to wreck democracy. By reviving free trade 
unions, free trade associations and other 
elements in free enterprise, the basis for a 
free way of life can be provided. 

The A. F. of L., which is one of the oldest 
free labor federations in the world, is in a 
position to help in returning refugee union 
leaders to their homelands so that free unions 
there may be revived. 

In their plan for state socialism the Nazis 
and the Fascists substituted “labor fronts” 
for the unions which had been the pride of 
the German and Italian workers. The funds 
and properties of the established unions were 
confiscated by the totalitarian states, and in 
place of democratic union activities they in- 
stituted bureaucratic control and legislative 
regulations. 
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Revival of essential economic organiza- 
tions will provide the means and the chan- 
nels for free government. We can provide 
local trade unions with the means for organ- 
izing again and help them to make arrange- 
ments for the restoration of their funds and 


property. 

We who have been spared persecution 
and pillage can best help the workers of 
other countries by cooperating to restore 
their trade unions and thereby insure free- 
dom for all. 


This special responsibility can be shared 
only by free trade unions. 

One of the difficult phases of union world 
activity in the future grows out of the fact 
that the workers of Russia—one of our al- 
lies in the war—do not have free trade 
unions. As a result, while we can work to- 
gether for victory in war, we cannot plan 
together for peace after the war. 

Strikes were outlawed in Russia soon after 
the Communist Party gained control. When 
the government undertook to develop social- 
ist industry, the old union leadership was 
removed. The unions lost the right to bar- 
gain collectively—and all control over 
hiring and firing. Individual freedom and 
welfare gave way to the “socialist state” with 
power over all. Today in Russia officials of 
“unions” are officers of the state. 

This is the reason why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has refused to collaborate 
with Russian unions during the war or to 
join with them in planning for cooperation 
after the war. 

Our fundamental philosophies and objec- 
tives are diametrically opposed. 

We shall continue to promote the cause 
of free trade unions both at home and abroad. 
We shall be ready to respond to calls for 
aid from workers in other countries. We 
shall continue to insist that our agencies 
for world peace must be established upon 
democratic foundations. At stake are not 
only free trade unions in our various coun- 
tries but the fate of the I.L.O., through 
which both free employers and free workers 
have had a voice in shaping the future of 
free enterprise. 


Wen 
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BUILDING TRADES METAL TRADES WANs} ot WB) 


The thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor was held in 
New Orleans during the week prior 
to the opening of the A. F. of L. 
conclave. 

Speakers heard by the convention 
included William Green, A. F. of L. 
president; George Meany, Federa- 
tion secretary-treasurer; John P. 
Frey, Metal Trades Department 
president; and Joseph D. Keenan, 
WPB vice-chairman. 

Keenly aware of the urgent need 
for a vast quantity of new housing 
and of the need to provide peace- 
time jobs for workers after the war 
ends, the convention recommended : 

> Reduction of interest rates on 
home mortgages. 

> Revival of public housing with 
expansion of the USHA low-rent 
housing and anti-slum program. 

> Demolition of temporary dwell- 
ings at earliest possible time and dis- 
posal of war housing projects of 
permanent construction through lo- 
cal housing authorities. 

>Full labor participation in local 
community planning for long-range 
developments. 

> Improvement of housing section 
of G.I. Bill of Rights to provide vet- 
erans with fuller home ownership 
safeguards. 

> Immediate legislative action to 
assure sound and rapid development 
of a large-scale housing program 
throughout the nation. 

Mr. Green denounced the plan to 
force German workers after the war 
to rebuild and reconstruct in the 
countries laid waste by the Nazis. 

“It seems inconceivable that we 
should now call for a continuation of 
slave labor,” he said. 

Mr. Meany attacked the wage 
freeze and cautioned labor against 
the growing trend toward govern- 
mental paternalism. Mr. Frey 
stressed the profound need for a 
single government department to 
deal with all labor matters. 

All Department officers were re- 
elected by the convention. 
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The Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor 
staged its thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention November 13, 14 and 15. 
The conclave was held in New 
Orleans. 

John P. Frey, Department presi- 
dent, revealed that the Department 
had increased its membership con- 
siderably during the past year, that 
its treasury was in better condition 
than ever before and that the number 
of metal trades union agreements 
had reached a new peak. 

A comprehensive program de- 
signed to enable wage-earners to 
cope with varied and vital problems 
was presented to the convention. 
Pertinent points of the program: 

> Continuation of the no-strike 
pledge. 

> Labor representation at the peace 
table. 

> Unstinted aid to impoverished 
peoples throughout the world, but no 
lowering of immigration barriers 
until full employment has been at- 
tained in this country. 

> Continuation of the present mer- 
chant marine fleet, with expansion 
in the future. 

> Reasonable compensation for all 
workers suffering losses due to re- 
conversion unemployment. 

> Unification of all agencies of gov- 
ernment concerned with labor mat- 
ters within the Labor Department. 

> Increase of present wage scales 
to maintain national purchasing 
power when war overtime ceases. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor D. 
W. Tracy lauded the metal trades 
workers for their wartime produc- 
tion feats and for their faithful ad- 
herence to labor’s no-strike pledge. 

Paul R. Porter, chairman, Ship- 
building Stabilization Committee, 
paid a warm tribute to the unflag- 
ging production record of the vast 
army of A. F. of L. shipyard work- 
ers represented by the Metal Trades 
Department. 

Rear Admiral Frederick G. Crisp 
voiced the Navy’s gratitude for the 
services of labor during the war. 

All officers were reelected. 


The annual convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department 
took place November 17 in New 
Orleans. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
chief speaker, promised an aggres- 
sive struggle -by the’ Federation 
against anti-union amendments re- 
cently adopted in Florida and Ar- 
kansas. The enactments in those 
two states are unconstitutional, he 
said, and the fight to nullify them 
will be carried “right to the Su- 
preme Court, if necessary.” 

Matthew Woll, president of. the 
Department, warned the delegates 
an attempt will be made to destroy 
organized labor during the postwar 
period. He urged that labor solidify 
its ranks without delay so that the 
stoutest resistance might be thrown 
in the path of the anti-union drive 
which, he said, is sure to come. 

Outlining a program for a pros- 
perous economic future, the De- 
partment’s executive board said: 

“We recommend the buying of 
union label goods and use of union 
services as the best postwar plan 
that has yet been suggested or de- 
vised. It will do more to maintain 
American standards than any other 
proposal that has come to our at- 
tention.” 

The Label Trades Department’s 
first and greatest task after the 
war, it was suggested, will be to 
place the union label in new indus- 
tries. 

The delegates voted to request 
more contributions by unions of 
label cigarettes for distribution 
without charge to the millions of 
servicemen all over the world. 

Other resolutions called for 
modification of the Little Steel 
formula, legislation to make bal- 
anced lunches available to school 
children, a farm production program 
geared to expanded consumption in 
an economy of abundance, and legis- 
lation to prevent’a flood of foreign 
goods endangering the jobs of 
American labor. 

All of the Department’s officers 
were reelected. 
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Labor Helps the Veteran 


By HARRY MALISOFF 


was shown that organized labor 

is tackling the problem of meet- 
ing the basic needs of returning 
servicemen first and foremost 
through the jobs-for-all program, 
backed up by special security pro- 
visions. 

Labor’s approach is eminently 
sound and it is based upon the 
preferences of the servicemen them- 
selves. 

Organized labor not only ac- 
knowledges but champions the serv- 
iceman’s right to a normal place in 
the peacetime community. As was 
so aptly stated over the radio on 
November 10 by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s secretary-treas- 
urer, George Meany: 

“The 11,000,000 young men in 
our armed forces expect—as they 
have every right to expect—an 
economy that will provide them with 
decent jobs after this war. They 
are not going to be satisfied with 
empty promises or tall talk.” 

Also emphasized along with the 
jobs-or-all program in the preced- 
ing article was the fact that, for 
many of the returning servicemen, 
the immediate need would be not 
for a job but for special measures 
to help them make up, at least par- 
tially, for the losses and sacrifices 
incurred in the war. 

Who are these veterans? What 
are their needs? And what pro- 
visions have been made and remain 
to be made on their behalf? 

Among this group will be those 
veterans so disabled and crippled 
that they may never again be capable 
of self-supporting work. Other dis- 
abled veterans wil! need long hos- 
pitalization or recuperation before 
they can pick up their tools once 
again. Some veterans will need long 
training in the use of prosthetic de- 
vices, such as artificial hands or legs. 
Others will need to revive job skills 
grown rusty through disuse. There 
will also be veterans whose first step 
will be to finish the schooling that the 
war interrupted. Still others will re- 
quire financial backing to replace the 
home, farm or business they may 
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[* THE first of these articles it 


[The Second of Two Articles | 


have had to sell overnight when 
drafted. 

The labor-supported omnibus 
measure, popularly called the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, which became law 
June 22, 1944, undertakes to care for 
the veteran’s needs for educaiion, 
unemployment benefits, loans, hos- 
pitals, review of discharges, more 
efficient claims procedure, prosthetic 
devices and other matters. Let us 
look into these provisions to see just 
what is going to be done for the 
veteran along these lines. 

First of these provisions to be put 
into effect by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was the educational program. 
Veterans who were under 25 years 
of age at induction and served at 
least ninety days or were disabled 
may get up to four years’ education, 
depending on the length of their 
service. But older veterans are en- 
titled to only one year of education 
unless they can show that military 
service “interrupted” their education. 


Unemployment Allowances 


Next program of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights to go into effect was the title 
under which. federal “readjustment 
allowances” are granted to unem- 


ployed veterans. Disabled veterans 
or other veterans with ninety days 
of military service may obtain allow- 
ances of $20 per week for total tin- 
employment. For partial unemploy- 
ment, the veteran’s weekly wage over 
$3 is subtracted from the $20. States 
which do not pay partial unemploy- 
ment benefits must set up a system 
for doing so. The duration of the 
payments depends on the length of 
military service up to a maximum of 
fifty-two weeks. 

The third big program under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights aims through 
“partial loan guarantees” to im- 
prove the veterans’ chances of get- 
ting a private loan for home con- 
struction and purchase of farm or 
business. If the veteran can get 
a loan from a bank or other lender 
at not over 4 per cent interest, the 
Veterans Administration may guar- 
antee half the amount of the loan 
but in no case more than $2000. 
The Veterans Administration will 


pay the first year’s interest on the 
amount it guarantees. 

Job placement of veterans is pro- 
vided for under the G.I. law which 
establishes a Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board, composed of the 
heads of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Selective Service and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. This Board 
will fix policy for the existing Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service. 
In each state a veterans’ “employ- 
ment representative,” responsible to 
the Board, will be stationed to see 
how its policies are being carried out. 

The act authorizes appropriation 
of $500,000,000 for construction of 
veterans’ hospital facilities and trans- 
fer of Army and Navy hospitals to 
the Veterans Administration. Dis- 
charges from service are forbidden 
until the serviceman has had the 
opportunity to file a claim for dis- 
ability pen$ion. Crippled veterans 
are made entitled to fitting and train- 
ing when they receive prosthetic 
devices. 

Many other laws besides the G.I. 
Bill of Rights have already been en- 
acted on behalf of the World War 
II veteran. One of the first, passed 
before Pearl Harbor, extended to 
him the World War I service-con- 
nected disability pensions up to $250 
a month. Another early measure 
was the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act under which the service- 
man may buy life insurance policies 
up to $10,000 in value. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1943 
made vocational training available to 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities, including monthly grants 
of $92 for single men and $103.50 
for married men, with $5.75 for each 
dependent child and $11.50 for each 
dependent parent. 

This year the veteran became en- 
titled to mustering-out payments of 
from $100 to $300. Another meas- 
ure gives additional payments of six 
months’ pay to the families of sailors 
or marines killed in action, in addi- 
tion to Army survivors who already 
received them. Monthly pensions 
were increased 15 per cent for vet- 
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erans with service-connected disabili- 
ties and additional amounts were 
granted to survivors. 

During 1944, World War II vet- 
erans became eligible for pensions of 
$50 a month for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities of a total and per- 
manent nature incurred at any time 
after the war. 

Labor’s role in connection with 
federal legislation on behalf of the 
veteran has been based on the same 
fundamental principles as for federal 
social security legislation on behalf 
of the population as a _ whole. 
Labor, supporting fully all the social 
legislation required to meet the 
needs of both veteran and civil- 
ian, wants the gaps filled and the 
inadequacies overcome. 

Labor paved the way for the G.I. 
Bill of Rights by waging the winning 
battle for the Social Security Act 
some nine years ago. Up to that 
time the federal government had ac- 
cepted responsibility for the relief 
and assistance of the veterans of 
American wars. But for over 150 
years the responsibility accepted fell 
short of adequate protection. Con- 
sequently, the veteran had to wage 
second “wars” in the political arena 
to secure piece-by-piece adoption of 
veterans’ security nteasures. 

A few years after the start of the 
depression organized labor shat- 
tered every precedent by getting so- 
cial security accepted as a responsi- 
bility of government, not piecemeal 
but in all its many phases, including 
unemployment compensation, old- 
age insurance and assistance, aid to 
dependent children and aid to the 
blind. 

Today the G.I. Bill of Rights 
reveals that the labor-established 
principle that government must ac- 
cept its responsibility for the social 
needs of the people broke the ice for 
the future veterans of World War 
II. The right of the general popula- 
tion to social security has been 
recognized. Along with this recog- 
nition comes recognition of the ex- 
servicemen’s right to veterans’ se- 
curity. That is why the omnibus 
G.I. Bill of Rights was universally 
taken for granted and supported. 
No hard fight for it was necessary, 
organized labor having won this 
fight for the serviceman in advance 
back in the Thirties. 

The G.I. law represents a great 
step forward but, like the Social Se- 
curity Act, is not yet complete. 
There is a big job to be done filling 
in the gaps. 

Not all the lessons learned in the 
nine years of operation of the So- 
cial Security Act are reflected in 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. The close 
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tieup between readjustment allow- 
ances and state unemployment com- 
pensation administration may oper- 
ate to postpone the day of federaliza- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
which labor has urged. In fact, in 
granting state agencies the right to 
apply their own precedents and in- 
terpretations to the disqualification 
provisions, the old, valued principle 
of equal treatment of ex-soldiers may 
be violated. 

The total-unemployment benefit 
of $20 a week will not prove ade- 
quate to sustain a jobless veteran 
and his family. The provision which 
links duration of benefits to the 
length of service is undesirable. 

The educational provisions are 
laudable in purpose, but need lib- 
eralization. Barring the older vet- 
eran from courses that call for more 
than one year of attendance is unfair. 
A veteran’s sincere desire for more 
education should not be thwarted by 
any artificial age distinction. 

Veterans will not be able to’sup- 
port themselves while at school on 
$50 a month if single, or $75 a 
month with dependents. While in 
service they received more in pay 
and dependents’ allotments and were 
fed, clothed and quartered. Low 
monthly allowances will simply mean 
that the veteran will have to work 
after school, or take only part-time 
schooling. 

The loan-guaranty provisions of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights may prove 
a bear-trap rather than a boon to 
the unsuspecting serviceman. Great 
concern is being felt over the vet- 
eran’s liability to repay the Veterans 
Administration for any losses it in- 
curs im guaranteeing half of a loan 
up to $2000. For the first time, 
indeed, the hard-earned right of the 
serviceman to compensation for him- 
self and dependents may be threat- 
ened by attachments. 

Another criticism is that the vet- 
eran has no protection against loan 
sharks who will lend him money to 
buy property at inflated prices. 

Early amendment is needed to 
bring about a simple popularly un- 
derstandable arrangement under 
which government loans to veterans 
will be advanced on fair and rea- 
sonable terms. 

Missing from the program are 
things that the veteran will feel 
when the temporary programs on 
his behalf expire. So far, the ex- 
servicemen stand to lose the wage 
and time credits toward their old- 
age insurance benefit which they 
would have gained as employed 
civilians during the war. As a 
result, at the age of 65 they will re- 
ceive reduced benefits and will thus 


be penalized for having served their 
country in their youth. This penalty 
is already being imposed on suryi- 
vors of some servicemen killed jin 
action because the servicemen had 
ceased to be “currently insured.” 

It would be wrong to suppose 
from the emphasis that labor is giy- 
ing to the national issues of full 
employment and adequate security 
for the veteran that the local field 
of operations on his behalf is being 
ignored. On the contrary, at the 
state and local levels of planning 
and organizing activities for the 
veteran, organized labor is playing 
a part for which it is naturally 
suited by reason of its traditional 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

In the field of ideas on how to 
help the serviceman and veteran, 
just as in the field of worker sugges- 
tions in the factory, mine or ship- 
yard for increasing wartime effi- 
ciency and output, organized labor 
is in its element. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a list—and one that is far 
from complete—of veterans’ projects 
now being undertaken by labor un- 
ions in various parts of the country: 


in death 
our men 
in this v 


Establishing veterans’ service 


bureaus or departments, manned by 
full-time wounder World War II 
veterans and union members; ad- 
vising veterans on their rights, and 
placing them in employment in co- 
operation with other unions and the 
employment service; erecting and 
maintaining canteens and _ service- 
men’s centers ; purchasing and send- 
ing overseas fully equipped ambu- 
lances; conferring seniority rights 
on servicemen who never held reg- 
ular civilian positions; cooperating 
with the veterans’. organizations in 
progressive measures; preparing 
servicemen’s editions of labor pa- 
pers for shipment overseas ; sending 
money gifts to members in service; 
giving financial assistance to widows 
and children of deceased members; 
making mass blood donations ; tak- 
ing convalescent veterans on tours, 
to the country, deep-sea fishing, 
etc.; participating in the counsels of 
State Veterans’ Commissions and 
local Veterans’ Service Committees 
in working out plans for the return- 
ing men ; visiting veterans’ hospitals. 

The sum total of these diversified 
activities in the local communities 
of the country, plus the big national 
drives of organized labor for full 
employment and full security, show 
that there is only one certain solu- 
tion to the problems of the postwar 
period. That solution is nothing 
less than total attack—to hit the 
enemy hard whether it’s the Nazis 
and Japs or the specter of unem- 


ployment. 
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to say that I am very well pleased 
with the report of the committee. I 
would also like to report on what 
our organization has done. 


First, I want to tell you that just 
as soon as Canada entered the war, 
and we have many local unions in 
Canada, I took it upon’ myself, as 
president of the organization, to 
send out a letter to our local unions 
telling them to instruct their mem- 
bers that were called into the armed 
forces to apply for what we call a 
military card. This military card 
exempts them from paying any dues 
whatever, and their membership is 


We have paid thousands of dollars 
in death benefits to the survivors of 
our members who have been killed 
in this war. 

This action was endorsed by our 
convention and, of course, immedi- 
ately upon the United States enter- 
ing the war, we did the same thing 
for our members here. 

We are very fortunate in being 
able to get to our members, in some 
way, our monthly publication, and 
I have received letters from different 
friends, from our members who re- 
ceive our journal, and they tell me 
how these journals are distributed 
around. It has been very helpful 
in offsetting many-of the things that 
have been said about labor organiza- 
tions, particularly among those in 
the armed forces who never belonged 
to any organization. 


DELEGATE JAMES Swirt. A year 
ago, when I took office as president 
of this union, I appointed a Vet- 
erans Committee. Being a veteran 
of the last war and the father of a 
son in this war, I knew it was neces- 
sary that such cooperation should 
be established. 

I advised every veteran we em- 
ployed, and I urged them, when 
being interviewed, to join the Amer- 
ican Legion or the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

We have an agreement with our 
company that these men shall be 
put back regardless of where they 
were when they left our employ. 
We had a boy who came to our 
local for a job. He had never been 
employed through a union before. 
We gave him a job. He couldn’t 
stand the work and said to me, “I 
can’t do this work. I am falling 
apart. My health is going to ruin. 
What shall I do?” We contacted 
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carried and we pay death benefits. . 


Labor and the Servicemen 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the company and found him a job 
that paid higher wages that will give 
him a future and he is well pleased. 
He said, “I never did believe in labor 
organizations before, but now I do 
and I will advertise them in the 
American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars.” 


That made me very happy and I 
know it will make you very happy, 
Mr. President. 

I had another man coming back 
with a leg shot off and he said, 
“What will I do, Swifty ?” and I told 
him that we would get him a job. 
We put him in a school to learn a 
trade and the company has guaran- 
teed him a job with a future—not a 
dead-end job where he will die as 
a watchman or something else, but 
a job such as he deserves. 

We will take care of these vet- 
erans regardless of whether they 
were members of the union before 
or not. 


DELEGATE CHRISTIAN MADSEN. 
The Painters have taken action sim- 
ilar to these other organizations’. 
We levied a special assessment on 
the membership to take care of those 
who come back from foreign coun- 
tries and take care of those who 
want to go to school, and we will 
take care of those qualified who 
want to enter our organization with- 
out payment of an initiation fee. We 
all feel the boys who went to the 
front to sacrifice their lives for de- 
mocracy deserve everything we can 
do for them. 


DeLecATE WIiLi1aM E. WALTER 
In 1940 our Executive Council, prior 
to our convention, adopted an action 
that was approved at the 1941 con- 
vention which provided for continu- 
ous membership in our Brotherhood 
for all of our members in the armed 
forces. They also provided a guar- 
antee to the membership that are in 
the service that their occupation 
which they left and their seniority 
would be intact when they return. 

We have 52,000 members enrolled 
in the armed services, including the 
Navy and the Seabees. 

In addition to the protection ex- 
tended these members we have 
adopted, at our last convention, and 
it is in operation at this time, a pro- 
vision that provides for membership 
in our Brotherhood, not upon the 
payment of the customary initiation 
fee, but upon the payment of just 
one month’s dues, 


DeLecATE Harry Bates. I de- 
sire to report to the convention that 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers International Union, at its 
convention in St. Louis in 1940, 
adopted a resolution assessing all 
active members of the organization 
50 cents a month during the months 
of April, May and June of each 
year, same to be used to pay the 
dues to the international union of 
all members in the armed forces in 
our country. 

Since that date every member of 
the organization in the armed forces 
has been kept in good standing in 
the international union. A very 
great majority of the local unions 
also keep the members in good 
standing with the benevolent fea- 
tures of the local. 

At the present time we have over 
8,000 of our members in the armed 
forces. I am not prepared to tell 
you how many have been wounded, 
but fifty have lost their lives. When 
members of our organization give 
their lives for the cause of democ- 
racy, full death benefits are paid 
to their families. Those who return 
enjoy all the rights and benefits of 
the union, and we supply them with 
a job in any section of the country 
that they care to work in. 


DELEGATE JOHN Srmons. There 
is no question that whatever we do 
for our veterans, we shall not be 
able to do enough, we shall not be 
able to show them just how fully 
we appreciate what they are doing 
for us. 

Our organization, together with 
other great organizations of this 
body, has done many things for the 
veterans, but there is something a 
little different, I believe, that we 
do. In many of our shops where 
they employ 400 to 500 members 
it is a regular practice for them to 
send a shop publication out to these 
soldiers on the war fronts, and it 
is really. touching to read the letters 
of appreciation we get from our 
members. They are kept in touch 
with what is going on in their im- 
mediate shops. The letters we get 
from them are so appreciative that 
it is really touching to read them, 
and we think it would be a very good 
practice if it was carried out by all 
other organizations. 

What these men lose when they 
are at the front is the personal touch 
and personal contact. If they are ad- 
vised as to what is happening to 
Bill, John and Harry, they enjoy 
that very much and it helps them to 
endure better, perhaps, the hard- 
ships they are undergoing. 


DELEGATE Huco Ernst. Mr. 
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President, I want to report for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes In- 
ternational Alliance and Bartenders 
International Union that we have 
about 25,000 members in the armed 
forces and they are all kept in good 
standing in the fhternational with 
all their benefits intact and their 
seniority protected for them. Our 
local unions, in addition, are offer- 
ing sevéral other benefits.. The 
boys and girls in service, when they 
return, will step in exactly where 
they left off. 

DELEGATE A. SHOEMAKE, I 
would like to report for our Brother- 
hood. The convention in 1940 took 
action that for all members entering 
the armed services membership 
‘would be kept intact and they would 
be entitled to return to their jobs 
with full seniority rights and full 
membership rights as of the date 
they entered the service. 

The Executive Board of our 
Brotherhood has also taken action 
that any veteran returning to civilian 
life may join the organization with- 
out payment of initiation fees. We 
are very glad to report also that our 
journal has been sent to all United 
States camps, Y.M.C.A.’s and va- 
rious other organizations. 

DELEGATE JosEPH P. McCurpy 


Emmett (. Davison, Secretary 


of Machinists 


GREAT loss was sustained by 

the International Association 
of Machinists and by organized labor 
in general when Emmett C. Davison, 
general secretary-treasurer of the 
Machinists, died November 21. He 
was 66. 

Mr. Davison had been ailing for 
some time. Early in November. he 
was stricken with a heart attack, 
from which he never recovered. 

A general organizer of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
from 1913 to 1917, he was elected 
in the latter year to succeed the late 
George Preston as general secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Davison continued 
to occupy this office until his death. 


Born in Chesterfield County, Vir- 
ginia, Emmett Davison spent his 
boyhood days in Richmond. He left 
school at the age of 16. For four 
years he served as an apprentice ma- 
chinist and shortly after becoming a 
journeyman he joined the I.A.M. 
Like most young machinists, he 
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The United Garment Workers, by 
act of the convention during the first 
war, kept all of our members in good 
standing, protected their seniority 
rights and benefits; and by act of 
the General Executive Board all 
members of our organization in serv- 
ice during this war will receive that 
same full measure of protection. 

DELEGATE Eart W. JIMERSON. 
The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North Amer- 
ica at their recent convention voted 
to admit all returning veterans with- 
out the payment of initiation fees. 
Also every contract that has been 
negotiated since Pearl Harbor pro- 
vides that veterans must be returned 
to same jobs they left. We also pay 
full death benefits on all members 
who lose their lives while in the 
service. 

DELEGATE JAMEs B. Burns. The 
American Federation of Government 
Employes has taken action similar 
to that of other organizations as to 
its members in the armed forces. 

We are indeed happy that the 
committee has recommended the 
establishment of cooperative and 
friendly relations between organized 
labor and veterans of this war, and 
we trust the resolution will pass. 


DELEGATE GEorGE GoocE. We 


Union, Dies 


moved about from shop to shop 
gaining experience. 

In 1898, when the United 
States went to war with Spain, 
Mr. Davison enlisted in the 
Cavalry. He took part in sev- 
eral engagements. After the 
war he went back to Richmond 
and in 1910 he became busi- 
ness agent of Lodge 10 of the 
Machinists in that city. His 
work came to the attention of 
the international officers, with 
the result that three years later 
he was chosen to fill the po- 
sition of general organizer. 

Mr. Davison was keenly in- 
terested in politics and in pub- 
lic affairs affecting his native state. 
He served on the City Council of 
Alexandria, Virginia, and later be- 
came mayor. 

He was a member of the Train- 
ing-Within-Industry Committee 
and of other war-important agen- 
cies in Washington and Virginia. 





maintain all of our members in good 
standing and pay. to the families of 
those who suffer casualties death 
benefits, and all who come back to 
our trade but who were never mem- 
bers of the union before are admitted 
to membership without initiation 
fees, 


DELEGATE Davip GINGOLD. In 
May at our convention we passed a 
resolution providing that no initia. 
tion fee shall be collected from any 
veteran who desires to enter our 
union. We also take care of our 
soldier boys—all of the men in the 
armed forces—by sending them 
cigarettes, gifts and war bonds. We 
also take care of their benefits, and 
we make absolutely certain that our 
veterans are taken care of as well as 
the members of their families. 


DELEGATE ELIJAH Watson. [| 
wish to report that our association 
has gone along the same line as 
other organizations. 


PRESIDENT GREEN. Any further 
remarks? All in favor of adoption 
of the committee’s report please rise 
to your feet. 

The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted 
amid cheers and tremendous ap- 


plause as all the delegates stood. 


THE LATE MR. DAVISON 


News of Mr. Davison’s death 
reached American Federation of 
Labor leaders during the A. F. of 
L.’s annual convention. William 
Green dispatched a message to Mrs. 
Davison paying tribute to her hus- 
band as “a most efficient officer and 
loyal member of organized labor.” 
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TABOR NEWS BRIEES 





> Federal Labor Union 19253, Great 
Falls, Mont., has won a five-cent 
increase for cereal workers employed 
by General Mills, the Royal Milling 
Company and Montana Mills, Inc. 
With the boost the rate of pay for 
these workers becomes 86 cents an 
hour. 


>A donation of four carts to the 
Fort George Wright Hospital, Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been made by Lo- 
cal 98, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. The carts 
will be used for carrying handicraft 
materials among the convalescent 
patients. 


> Christmas bonuses up to $25 may 
be paid by employers this year with- 
out securing War Labor Board per- 
mission. Bonuses bigger than $25 
may be distributed by firms which 
in past years paid employes bonuses 
exceeding this’ amount. 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local 991, has reached a 
satisfactory agreement with the Mc- 
Phillips Manufacturing Company, 
Mobile, Ala., covering all company 
employes with: the exception of the 
office workers. 


> Some 2,500 employes of the Calco 


Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., all members of the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, re- 
cently won substantial night-shift 
bonuses as well as vacation pay. 


> Four Chicago locals of the Inter- 
national Pocketbook, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Goods Workers have 
formed an organizing committee to 
unionize thousands of workers em- 
ployed in small leather novelty shops. 


> A pay increase, retroactive to last 
March, has been won by Local 55, 
International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, for workers who 
perform maintenance duties in four 
Newark, N. J., theaters. 


> Retail Clerks’ International Pro- 
tective Association, Local 128, To- 
ledo, Ohio, announces a pay increase 
for all members employed by the 
Kresge Company, 


December, 1944 





IT WAS AN ALL-UNION WEDDING 
Adjournment of the regular meeting of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Nashville, Tennessee, the evening of November 23 was followed by the 
joining in matrimony of Council President Lee Sanders and Delegate 


Novella West. 


The ceremony took place in the Council Hall of the 


Nashville Labor Temple, with Dr. Alva Taylor, a member of the American 


Federation of Teachers, officiating. 


Mr. Sanders, a veteran of World 


War I, is a member of Local 5, Postoffice Clerks. The bride is business 
representative of Local 133, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
Note the central body’s 48-year-old A. F. of L. charter at top of photo. 





> A wage increase has been won by 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union, Lo- 
cals 68, 121 and 124, whose mem- 
bers are employed at the Trinity- 
Portland Cement Company, Dal- 
las. The increase is retroactive to 
June. 


> A. F. of L. members at San Diego, 
Calif., have answered a Knights of 
Columbus call for volunteer labor 
to remodel the K. of C.’s service- 
men’s center. Building trades work- 
ers expect to contribute 3,000 man- 
hours of labor to the job. 


> As the result of action taken by 
the 1943 convention of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
has inaugurated courses in collective 
bargaining procedures and in me- 
diation and arbitration methods. 


>A. F. of L. unions at Richmond, 
Calif., are helping to finance an ad- 
vertising campaign designed to at- 
tract new industries to the city. The 
Electrical Workers, Teamsters, Bar- 
tenders and Painters have invested 
$1000 in the campaign. 


>The National War Labor Board 
held that transfer of ownership in 
a machine shop did not relieve the 
new owner of meeting conditions 
laid down in a union contract signed 
by his predecessor. 


> Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Local 229, has 
won a 10-cent hourly increase for 
workers at the Talone Packing Com- 
pany, Escondido, Calif. 


> Local 19140, Flour and Feed 


Workers, has won the checkoff at 
Kasco Mills, Toledo, Ohio. 
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strated by her gamble in commit- 
ting the bulk of her fleet to battle 
in a desperate effort to break up our 
landing. We all know what hap- 
pened to the Japanese fleet in that 
battle. 

The Japanese commanders are 
equally reckless in squandering the 
lives of their soldiers. They con- 
tinued to send in reinforcements 
to Leyte and these reinforcements in- 

. Cluded some of their best men. In 
the first month after our landing 
we had liquidated 45,000. 

The important fact is that they 
still came in, despite the tremendous 
cost in men and vessels. Let me 
quote two brief items from a news- 
paper of recent date. The first item 
said: “American P-47 Thunderbolts 
scored a strategic success when they 
caught four large barges filled with 
enemy soldiers near the Ormoc 
beach. Five hundred-pound bombs 
struck two barges squarely, sending 
bodies higher than the planes. The 
other two were set afire. Then the 
pilots turned machine guns on sol- 
diers wading to the shore. Few 
soldiers escaped.” The second item 
said: “American light naval units, 
operating at night off the west coast 
of Leyte, intercepted enemy small 
craft attempting to run troops and 
supplies to the battle area, sinking 
two torpedo boats, four barges and 
a coastal vessel.” 

These items are not unusual. 
Similar stories-have appeared in the 
newspapers almost every day since 
shortly after our landing. Neverthe- 
less, the Japanese have not been 
stopped. They succeeded in landing 
about 35,000 fresh troops on Leyte 
during the first thirty days of fight- 
ing. And, despite our numerical su- 
periority, the Japanese continued to 
fight with fanatical disregard of their 
personal safety. There was not the 
slightest indication that their morale 
had been weakened by their reverses. 

So much for the Japanese side of 
the picture. Now let’s look at our 
own side for a moment. 

When we undertook the invasion 
of the Philippines we were fully 
aware that we had a difficult job 
ahead of us. We were not surprised 
when the Japanese decided to bring 
their fleet out of hiding. We had 
planned on meeting the bitterest 
kind of opposition and we were pre- 
pared for it. We assembled the 
greatest ground forces employed in 
any action in the Pacific to date. 
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Hard, Bitter Strugole Ahead 


(Continued from Page 3) 


We brought together a vast armada 
of hundreds of ships protected by 
powerful forces of battleships, air- 
craft carriers, cruisers and destroy- 
ers. Our aircraft blasted Japanese 
airfields in the Philippines for days 
in advance of the landing. Our land- 
ing was successful. But it was not 
made without cost. We didn’t have 
any men or ships or planes which 
we didn’t need. We found once 
again that the only way to beat the 
Japanese is to overwhelm them by 
armed power. 

General MacArthur has gone back 
a long way on his return trip to 
Bataan and Corregidor, but he is not 
back yet. His path is marked by 
the blood of American soldiers who 
—if they could talk—could tell you 
something about the kind of fight 
we are up against in the Pacific. 
Many more will die before the last 
Jap is driven from the Philippines. 

And don’t forget this: Corregidor 
is still a long way from Tokyo. 
Saipan is a long way from Tokyo. 
Our air bases in China are a long 
way from Tokyo. 

We have killed eleven Japs for 
every one of our men lost, but Japan 
still has 4,000,000 highly trained sol- 
diers blocking our way. So far we 
have not even penetrated Japan’s 
inner defense zone, nor have we met 
the main strength of her army. Ever 
since we took the initiative two 
years ago, we have been fighting 
Japanese outposts, isolated and far 
from home. We still have the main 
test ahead. The bulk of the enemy 
force is being held in reserve for a 
final, desperate stand. 

Let’s not try to kid ourselves into 
believing that we can defeat Japan 
without such an attack. I have heard 
it argued that when the war in 
Europe is over all we have to do to 
beat Japan is to transfer our Air 
Forces to the Pacific and blast the 
Japanese islands right off the map. 
Two years ago those same people 
were contending that we could de- 
feat Germany by bombing. We gave 
the Germans all we had and they’re 
still in there fighting. When we talk 
about bombing Japan to defeat, we 
are forgetting about geography. Be- 
fore we can do any bombing we have 
to have bases, and right now we 
don’t have a single base close enough 
to Tokyo for anything but our B-29 
Superfortresses. 

Geography is Japan’s most power- 
ful ally. If we could bring our 


armies face to face with the Japanese 
in a great showdown on some Asi- 
atic battlefield, the war would soon 
be over. But to do that we must 
first overcome the enormous dis- 
tances of the Pacific, -we must trans- 
port millions of men from the other 
side of the .world, we must build 
harbors and bases, we must move 
millions of tons of supplies. That 
is the most difficult job we face. It 
will take many months of the hard- 
est kind of work. 

We are more concerned with this 
problem than we are with the fact 
that Japan is stronger in many ways 
than she was three years ago. We 
know the Japanese army is more 
powerful than it was on December 
7, 1941. We know that Japan is 
now turning out more aircraft than 
we are destroying and that the bulk 
of these are being held for defense 
of the inner zone. We know that the 
Jap fleet, although severely crippled 
in the battle for Leyte, is still a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. We know 
that Japan has huge stockpiles of 
raw materials and vast pools of man- 
power from which to draw. But we 
also know that America and her 
allies are stronger. 

I do not have the slightest doubt 
about the outcome of the Pacific 





war, but I believe we would be mak- 
ing a grave error if we underesti- 


mated the task before us. We wiil 
not defeat Japan by building our 
hopes upon the expectation that she 
will raise the white flag without a 
bitter struggle to the end. We must 
be prepared for a hard fight and for 
severe losses. 

The defeat of Japan will not be 
brought about by the Navy, or the 
Air Forces, or the Army. It will be 
accomplished by the same kind of 
teamwork which is winning the war 
in Europe for us. It will be a job 
for all branches of our armed forces 
and for all of us here at home. 

We still have a tremendous job 
to do both on the battlefronts and on 
the home front. Victory is certain. 
But we cannot coast to it. 


Arrcorccee FEDERATIONIST 
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66>E— 3 URRY up! Hurry up!” 

shouted Lloyd Berry to his 
brother Walter. “We've got to get 
this stuff in the house. I'll carry 
the tree and you bring the base.” 


“All right, but don’t make so 
much noise. Mama doesn’t want 
Sue Ellen to see the tree until it’s 
up.” 

“Well, they’re over at Mrs. Han- 
sen’s and we can get it up before 
they come back if we snap into it,” 
replied Lloyd as he struggled with 
the fragrant evergreen. “Hold the 
door back.” 

The two Berry boys were success- 
ful in setting the tree in place in 
the sunny living room of their home. 
They stood back to survey it. 

“T begin to feel Christmasy al- 
ready,” said Walter. “Gosh, if we 
could only do something to make 
Mother happier about it.” 

“There’s only one thing that will 
make any of us feel right and that’s 
to have Daddy back. But come on. 
Do you have the ornaments ?” 

“Mother put them out on her 
bed,” he said. “There are three 
big boxes, and the little box has the 
star Dad bought for last year. You 
going to get them?” 

“Yes. Is there anything else?” 

Lloyd soon returned and the boys 
busied themselves trimming the tree. 

“All done but the star,” said 
Lloyd. “Mother has to put it on. 
She always does. I'll put it here 
ready for her.” 

The boys shut the door and went 
back to the kitchen to wait for the 





return of their mother and little 
sister. 

“Gee, it smells good out here,” 
said Walter. 

“Yeah, and look how pretty 
Mama has the dining room fixed,” 
said Lloyd from the doorway. “I 
guess we're going to have a pretty 
special Christmas after all, if goodies 
and trimmings have anything to do 
with it.” 

The boys were still in the kitchen 
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Star Light, Star Bright 





when Mrs. Berry arrived with Sue 
Ellen. 


“We'll have something to eat 
right away,”: Mrs. Berry said. “I'll 
fix it here on the table. Walter, will 
you please get the milk poured?” 

“Me help,” said Sue Ellen. “Me 
puit plates.” 

“Thank you, darling. We'll just 
eat a bite and then put the gifts in 
the living room. Is it in order, 
boys?” she asked in a whisper above 
Sue Ellen’s curly head. 

They nodded affirmatively. 

There had been days of shopping 
for union label gifts and these were 
followed by evenings spent in wrap- 
ping and marking the presents. As 
soon as the meal was finished the 
little family went into the living 
room. Lloyd opened the door and 
Walter hastily snapped on the lights. 
When Sue Ellen entered, her eyes 
grew big in wonder at the sight of 
the lovely tree in all its glory. 

“Mama, Santa left the star here 
for you to put on top,” said Walter. 

“Yes, dear, I see it. I'll put it 
on in a little while. Remember last 
year when Daddy had to lift me 
up to fasten it?” 

No one answered. They were all 
remembering. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS TO COMBAT TB 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“Tt seems a long time since Christ- 
mas Eve a year ago,” Walter finally 
said. His voice was husky. 

“Yes, and then two days later 
Daddy left,” Lloyd recalled. 

“Now, now, boys. Remember, no 
tears. We promised Dad.” 

“No tears,” lisped Sue Ellen. 
“Santy doesn’t like tears.” 

“Lloyd, will you and Walter put 
the envelope with our new victory 
bond up among the branches? 
That’s our main present from all 
of us to all of us,” said Mother. 

She was interrupted by a knock 
at the door. 

“Who can that be?” said Mrs. 
Berry, as she went to answer it. 

“Maybe it’s Santy Claus,” the 
little girl said, still entranced by the 
gleaming tree. 

“Maybe so,” Walter answered. 
“Here, Lloyd, let’s make some room 
for the Santa Claus packages. Even 
if Dad isn’t home I’m going to put 
his letter from the union on this 
branch. It’s about his job being 
ready for him when he gets back.” 

The three children were busy 
around the base of the tree. The 
soft light shone on their eager young 
faces with a warm glow. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!” called a voice from the 
hall. 

The youngsters jumped in ex- 
citement. 

“Santy Claus! 
squealed Sue Ellen. 

“Daddy! Daddy! Honest, it’s 
Daddy,” yelled the Berry boys. 

There was a wild scramble of 
greetings and kisses. The tall man 
in uniform swung the little girl 
high into the air and kissed her 
as she came down again. 

“He’s home! He’s home! Daddy’s 
home!” the boys kept repeating. 

When the first wild clamor sub- 
sided their mother took the star. 
Turning to her husband, with tears 
of happiness shining in her eyes, 
she said: “Now, if you'll lift me up, 
I'll fasten the star.” 


Santy Claus!” 
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THE DAYS of Nazi domination and oppres- 
sion in Europe are almost over. But will the 
end of Hitlerism and its cruelties mean 
freedom from the consequences of Nazi rule 
—for the workers of the occupied countries, 
or for the workers of other countries whose 
governments have been influenced by the 
brutal Nazi philosophy? 

Even after the Axis has been crushed, 
freedom will not be a fact for tens of mil- 
lions of workers of Europe and Asia. 

Only strong, democratic trade union 
movements can bring to these workers in 
other lands all,the rights of which they were 
deprived—or which they never had. 

Only strong, demoeratic trade union 


movements can assure to these people, work- 
ers like ourselves, rising standards of life 
and work without which we cannot have that 
free and better world Americans are fight- 
ing and dying for in Germany, Italy and 
the Pacific today. 

In the task of building strong, free and 
effective trade unions these workers nat- 
urally look to the strong and truly demo- 
cratic American Federation of Labor for 
help. To supply the aid so vitally needed, 
the A. F. of L. and its relief agency have 
set up the FREE TRADE UNION COM- 
MITTEE. A minimum of $1,000,000 will 
be raised through this committee to build 
and rebuild free labor movements abroad. 


Support the A. F. of L.’s 
FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 
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